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THE  DOROTHY  STORIES. 


NE  beautiful  morning  Dorothy 
went  over  to  Aunt  Mary's. 
She  walked  along  with  a  light 
step  and  happy  heart,  and  in 
her  usual  observant  way  no- 
ticed all  the  beauties  of  the 
peaceful,  quiet  street,  the  green  trees  and 
lawns,  the  flowers  nodding  gaily  in  the 
gentle  breeze  seeming  to  say  "Good  morn- 
ing" to  her.  "Good  morning, sweet  friends," 
said  Dorothy, quaintly  bowing  to  some  very 
tall  hollyhocks,  and  then  a  robin  hopped 
onto  the  fence  and  putting  his  head  on  one 
side  in  a  saucy  way, chirped  a  cheerful  greet- 
ing. The  children,  too,  smiled  a  welcome 
as  she  passed  along  with  a  bright  smile 
for  them,  for  the  children  loved  the  doc- 
tor's daughter. 

Dorothy  found  Aunt  Mary  in  the  vine- 
covered  arbor  that  stood  in  the  midst  of 
beautiful  beds  of  Howers,  which  Dorothy, 
with  a  loving  kiss,  told  Aunt  Mary  gave  a 
glimpse  of  Paradise. 

All  the  old-fashioned  flowers  were  to  be 
found  here,  just  as  Aunt  Mary's  mother 
used  to  have  them,  and  also  the  more 
modern  beauties.  In  the  centre  of  the 
arbor  was  a  table,  at  which  Aunt  Mary 
sat,  and  beside  her  were  two  large  baskets 
into  which  she  was  placing  bouquet  after 
bouquet.  Dorothy  was  soon  busy  assisting 
her  in  her  labor  of  love,    for  it  was  what 


Dorothy  called   "Hospital   Day,"  and  the 
flowers  were  for  the  patients. 

By  the  time  the  baskets  were  filled,  the 
carriage  was  at  the  door,  and  they  were 
soon  at  the  hospital,  where  they  received 
warm  welcome;  for  Aunt  Mary  and  her  niece 
were  well  known  to  the  matron  as  well  as 
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to  many  of  the  patients.  They  visited  the 
wards,  distributing  the  flowers  to  the 
grateful  patients,  and  Dorothy's  sweet  face 
glowed  with  the  joy  of  giving  pleasure. 
Little  Jimmy  lay  with  closed  eyes,  which 
opened  widely  as  Dorothy  called  his 
name,  and  his  little  hands  outstretched 
eagerly  to  receive  the  bright  blossoms 
which  were  olTered  him. 

"How  is  Jimmy  today?''  asked  Dorothy, 
"lots  better?" 
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"No  not  none,"  answered  the  child, "not 
none  at  all,"  and  his  lips  quivered.  "Old 
naughty  pain  won't  stay  away  from  Jimmy. 
Tell  Jimmy  a  story — bird  girl,  sing  to 
Jimmy." 

So  Dorothy  told  him  of  what  she  had 
seen  as  she  went  to  Aunt  Mary's, — of  the 
flowers,  and  the  children,  and  the  robin  on 
the  fence. 

"Sing  about  the  robin,"  said  Jimmy, 
and  in  her  sweet,  sympathetic  voice  she 
sang,  after  a  nod  of  permission  from  the 
nurse: 

Oh  robin  so  dear,  as  you  fly  along, 
What  are  the  words  of  your  joyous  song? 


Jimmy's  face  beamed  with  delight  as 
the  sweet  voice  trilled  out  the  simple 
words,  and  the  ready  question  came, "Bird 
girl,  what  is  fiod  above?"  and  Dorothy 
told  him  of  tti .  oving  Father,  who  made 
us  all  and  who  notes  every  sparrow  that 
falls,  and  the  child's  eyes  looked  dreamily 
into  hers  and  the  lines  of  pain  went  out  o* 
the  little  thin  face.  Then  Dorothy  sang 
the  favorite  of  the  children,  "I  think  when 
I  read  that  sweet  story  of  old." 

Before  she  had  finished,  Jimmy  was  fast 
asleep  but  the  nurse  motioned  Dorothy  to 
finish  the  song,  and  at  its  close  the  matron 
came  into  the  ward,  her  eyes  full  of    tears, 


LITTLE   JtMMY's   EYES   OPENED   WIDELY. 


Do  you  sing  of  the  eggs  in  your  little  nest 
In  the  old  apple  tree  you  love  the  best? 
Do  you  long  for  the  baby  birds  to  come 
To  make  complete  your  tiny  home? 
No  wonder  your  little  heart  is  gay, 
As  you  hop  about  from  day  to  day. 

Oh  robin  so  dear,  as  you  fly  along, 
What  are  the  words  of  your  joyous  song? 
Do  you  sing  of  the  wonders  of  earth  and  sky, 
As  your  pretty  wings  take  you  lightly  by? 
Or  do  you  tell  of  the  fairy  bowers, 
With  butterflies  gay  among  the  flowers? 
Chee!   chee!   said  the  robin,  the  songs  I 

love 
All  tell  of  the  goodnsss  of  God  above. 


and  laying  her  hand  on  Dorothy's  head, said 
"Thank  you,  Miss  Dorothy.  While  little 
Jimmy  was  lulled  to  sleep  by  your  song, 
a  little  one  in  the  next  room  passed  away, 
her  lips  forming  the  words,  '1  shall  see 
Him  and  hear  Him  above.'  Yours  is  a 
heavenly  gift,  my  dear.     Come  often." 

Dorothy,  with  streaming  eyes,  went  to 
one  of  the  baskets  and  with  a  look  at  the 
partly  open  door  of  the  adjoining  room, 
put  in  the  matron's  hand  a  pure  white 
lily. 

As  she  and  Aunt  Mary  passed  the  bed 
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of  a  young  girl  about  Dorothy's  own  age, 
a  thin  hand  kindly  touched  hers  and  a 
low  voice  thanked  her  for  the  song.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  friendship  which 
was  to  mean  so  much  to  both  of  these 
young  girls. 

"Oh,  Aunt  Mary,"  said  Dorothy,  as  they 
drove  home,  "what  a  beautiful  day  it  has 


been,  and  how  good  I  must  try  to  be  to 
show  my  gratitude  to  God  for  His  love  and 
mercy  to  me  in  allowing  me  the  privilege 
of  giving  pleasure  to  His  children." 

And  dear  Aunty  Mary  said  gently,  "God 
bless  you,  my  dear  child." 

Annie  Malin. 
[to  be  continued.] 
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WONDER  why  Martin  Harris 
doesn't  come  ?"  said  Joseph  to 
his  wife  Emma,  one  evening 
as  they  sat  in  conversation. 
"He  promised  to  come  early 
thi3  month." 

It  was  April  now,  and  Joseph  and  Em- 
ma had  been  living  at  Harmony,  Penn- 
sylvania, for  about  four  months.  At  first 
they  had  lived  with  Mrs.  Smith's  father, 
but  having  bought  a  small  farm  from  Mr. 
Hale,  they  soon  after  moved  to  the  little 
log  house  standing  on  one  corner  of  it. 

"It  isn't  too  late  tonight  for  him  to  come, 
is  it?"  asked  Emma. 

"No,"  answered  Joseph.  "Maybe  he 
will.  I  hope  he  won't  bring  his  wife  with 
him.  You  know  she  doesn't  want  him  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  me  and  the 
Plates.  She  said  so  before  we  left  Man- 
chester, last  December." 

"He  certainly  won't  bring  her  with  him. 
What  could  she  do  but  mischief  ?"  added 
Emma. 

"Mr.  Harris  is  not  entirely  his  own  man- 
ager," said  Joseph.  "Sometimes  he  breaks 
loose  from  her  influence,  but  not  often, 
and  then  he  makes  her  toe  the  mark.  If 
she's  on  one  of  her  rampages  now,  she'd 
have  no  scruples  about  coming  the  full 
hundred  and  seventy  odd  miles  here  just 
to  see  what  she  could  find  out. 

"You    know,"    Joseph  went    on,    "that 


when  Mr.  Harris  went  to  New  York  with 
the  sheets  of  characters  I  transcribed, 
Mrs.  Harris  went  over  to  mother  and  car- 
ried on  shamefully.  She  accused  mother 
of  sending  him  away,  and  of  trying  to  get 
away  his  property." 

"Oh,  isn't,  that  horrible !"  exclaimed 
Emma,  "and  only  a  little  while  before  she 
herself,  oSered  to  give  you  over  two  hun- 
dred dollars  towards  the  publication  of  the 
book  !  Why  didn't  your  mother  tell  her 
what  a  good  chance  that  was  to  get  his 
'property,'  if  property  was  what  you 
wanted?" 

"She  did,"  was  Joseph's  answer.  "And 
Mrs.  Harris  had  to  own  that  it  was  so. 
Mrs.  Harris  is  good  enough  at  times,  but 
when  the  evil  influence  gets  possession  of 
her  she  does  act  mean  !" 

''What  about  Mr.  Harris's  trip  to  New 
York?"  inquired  Emma.  "You  started  to 
tell  me  about  that.    You've  never  told  me." 

''Haven't  I  ?  I  thought  I  had  told  you 
the  whole  incident. 

"Well,  you  know  those  transcriptions  I 
made — some  with  the  translation  under- 
neath and  some  without?  Mr.  Harris 
wanted  to  take  them  to  some  learned  men 
in  New  York  city.  I  really  think  thai  he 
wanted  to  find  out  whether  or  not  I  had 
any  higher  power  than  my  own.  He  never 
said  so,  but  Mr.  Harris  is  naturally  a 
skeptical  man  when  it  comes  to  the  mar- 
velous; and  so  he    wanted,    I   imagine,  to 
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give  me  a  kind  of  test.  He  took  the 
transcriptions  to  Professor  Anthon,  of  Col- 
umbia college.  The  professer  looked  at 
them  and  then  pronounced  them  to  be 
genuine,  so  far  as  he  could  tell,  and  he 
thought  the  translation  was  correct.  This 
surprised  and  pleased  Martin  and  so  he 
asked  Professor  Anthon  if  he  would  give 
him  a  certificate  to  that  effect.  He  said 
he  would,  and  there  and  then  wrote  out  a 
letter.  Mr.  Harris  took  the  paper  and, 
folding  and  putting  it  into  his  pocket,  was 
leaving  the  room,  when  the  professor  asked 
him  where  this  young  man  he  spoke  of 
had  got  the  golden  book. 

'  'From  an  angel,'"  said  Martin. 
'  'Let  me  see  that  certificate  again,  will 
you?'    said  Professor  Anthon,  hinting  that 
he  wanted  to  change  something  in  it. 

"Mr.  Harris  gf.ve  it  to  him,  and  he  tore 
it  up,  remarking,  'There's  no  such  thing 
nowadays  as  angels  and  visions  !  If  your 
young  man  will  bring  the  book  to  me, 
though,  I'll  translate  it  for  him.'  Martin 
told  him  the  book  was  sealed.  'Then,' 
said  the  learned  man,  T  cannot  read  a 
sealed  book  !' 

"There's  a  prophecy  in  the  Bible  con- 
cerning this  very  incident,  Emma,  though 
I  didn't  know  it  at  that  time.  It's  in 
Isaiah.  The  Prophet  says,  "The  vision  of 
all  is  become  unto  you  as  the  words  of  a 
book  that  is  sealed,  which  men  deliver  to 
one  that  is  learned,  saying,  Read  this,  I 
pray  thee;  and  he  saith,  I  cannot  for  it  is 
sealed.'     The  very  words,  you  see!" 

Just  then  there  came  a  knock  at  the 
door.     Joseph  went  and  opened  it. 

"Is  this  where  Mr.  Smith  lives — Joseph 
Smith?''  said  a  man  on  the  outside. 

"Yes;  come  in,"  was  the  answer. 

"I'm  Martin  Harris,"  the  voice  con- 
tinued.    "And  I — " 

"Oh,  how  are  you?"  said  Joseph,  grasp- 
ing his  hand.  "It  was  so  dark,  I  didn't 
know  you.     Come  in  !  " 

"I've  gotMrs.  Harris  here,"  said  Martin, 


"Well,  bring  her  in,  too,"  said  Joseph 
"I  guess  we  can  find  a  place  for  her." 

Mrs.  Harris  came  into  the  house,  while 
Joseph  and  Martin  went  out  again  to  un- 
hitch and  feed  the  horses. 

"I  tried  to  leave  my  wife  at  home."  ex- 
plained Mr.  Harris  to  the  Prophet,  "but 
she  would  come.  She's  determined  to  get 
a  view  of  the  Plates!  " 

"Well,  let  her,"  was  all  Joseph  said. 

"On  the  way  here,"  continued  Mr.  Har- 
ris, "I  showed  her  the  characters  you 
copied  from  the  Plates.  That  was  the  first 
time  I  had  ever  shown  them  to  her.  What 
was  my  surprise  when  she  took  out  of  her 
pocket  exact  copies  of  those  I  had.  Now, 
where  she  got  them  I  can't  imagine." 

How  she  get  them  is  now  well  known. 
She  had  a  daughter  named  Lucy,  whom  a 
young  Mr.  Dikes  was  courting.  He  wished 
to  have  hermarry  him,  but  Mrs  Harris  was 
opposed  to  the  match.  Finally,  however, 
she  said,  "You  may  marry  my  daughter, 
if  you  will  get  me  an  exact  copy  of  the 
transcript  which  Mr.  Harris  has  !" 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Harris  told  Joseph 
that  she  was  going  to  find  those  Plates  if 
she  had  to  stay  there  all  summer.  Accord- 
ingly, she  searched  every  nook  and  corner 
of  the  house — chests,  trunks,  and  cup- 
boards. Then  she  went  into  the  yard  for 
the  same  purpose.  Not  finding  them  here, 
she  concluded  that  Joseph  had  buried 
them.  So  she  went  out  into  the  woods, 
searching  carefully  every  spot  which  she 
thought  a  likely  place  for  them. 

At  one  place  the  earth  appeared  to  have 
been  lately  dug  up.  With  eager  eyes  she 
ran  up  to  it.  Stooping  down  to  remove 
the  leaves,  she  was  horrified  to  find  a 
great  black-snake  coiled  up  there.  She 
ran  terrified  to  the  house,  crying  out  to  her 
husband  what  she  had  seen. 

After  this  she  gave  up  her  search,  great- 
ly disappointed  at  not  finding  the  Plates. 
Soon  afterwards  she  went  to  live  at  a  friend 
of  hers    in    Harmony,    where    she   stayed 
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while  her  husband  remained  to  translate 
for  Joseph. 

This  was  in  April.  Day  after  day  Jos- 
eph read  from  the  Golden  Book,  looking 
through  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  and 
speaking  the  English  translation  to  Martin 
Harris,  who  wrote  it  down.  Joseph  was  be- 
hind a  curtain  with  the  Plates  and  interpret- 
ers, as  the  Urim  and  Thummim  was  called, 
so  that  Mr.  Harris  could  not  see  him. 

Now,  Martin,  as  Joseph  had  told  Emma, 
was  a  skeptical  man.  It  was  hard  for  him 
to  believe  anything  that  pertained  to  spir- 
itual, or  religious  things.  While  he  felt 
pretty  sure  that  the  Prophet  had  the  Ne- 
phite  Plates,  still  he  had  never  seen  them, 
and  so  sometimes  there  came  into  his  mind 
a  doubt.  Of  course,  whenever  this  doubt 
came,  he  wanted  to  remove  it.  At  times 
the  Prophet  used  the  Urim  and  Thummim 
to  translate  with,  but  sometimes  he  used 
a  stone  about  the  size  of  half  an  egg,  which 
he  and  Hyrum  had  found  while  digging  a 
well.  One  day,  when  Joseph  was  not  look- 
ing, Martin  Harris  took  away  the  seer- 
stone,  as  it  was  called,  and  put  in  its  place 
a  stone  very  much  like  it,  which  he  had 
found  somewhere. 

When  the  Prophet  looked  through  it, 
Martin  was  silently  waiting  for  him  to 
speak.  But  he  did  not  say  anything  for  a 
longtime.    Then  he  said — 

"Martin,  what's  the  matter?  All  is  dark!" 

Then  Mr.  Harris  confessed  to  what  he 
had  done.  "I  did  it,"  he  said,  "to  stop 
the  mouths  of  fools,  who  tell  me  that  you 
repeat  to  me  fr>m  day  to  day  what  you 
had  committed  to  memory." 

The  translation  went  on  till  the  four- 
teenth of  April,  when  someting  happened 
to  delay  the  work  for  a  long  time.  By  this 
date  the  Prophet  had  dictated,  and  Mar- 
tin had  written  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
pages  of  large-sized  paper.  Long  before 
this,  though,  Mrs.  Harris  had  gone  home, 
and  that,  too,  you  may  feel  sure,  without 
having  seen  the  Plates. 


"Joseph,"  said  Martin  one  day  about 
this  time.  '  I'd  like  to  take  this  manu- 
script home  this  week  and  show  it  to  some 
of  my  folks.  They're  always  teasing  me 
about  it.  They  keep  telling  me  that  I'm 
frittering  away  my  time  and  money  and 
that  you  haven't  got  any  ancient  Plates, 
after  all.  And,  if  I  could  only  show  them 
all  this  writing,    it  would  convince  them." 

"I  doubt  whether  they  would  be  con- 
vinced by  that  means,"  said  Joseph.  "Be- 
sides, the  manuscript  might  get  lost,  and 
then  what  would  we  do  ?  It  would  be 
like  trifling  with  the  word  of  God.  No; 
I  couldn't  think  of  it." 

But  Mr.  Harris  would  not  be  put  off. 
He  coaxed  the  Prophet  every  day  to  let  him 
take  the  writings  home.  And  Joseph  was 
firm  in  refusing  to  let  him  take  them.  Fin- 
ally, the  matter  was  decided  in  this  way: 
the  Prophet  was  to  ask  the  Lord  in  prayer 
whether  it  might  be  done. 

The  Lord  answered  that  it  should  not 
be  permitted.  This  settled  it  for  a  while; 
but  after  a  time,  Martin  began  to  impor- 
tune Joseph  again  to  ask  the  Lord  for  per- 
mission to  take  the  manuscript. 

A  second  time,  therefore,  Joseph  prayed 
about  the  matter.  The  answer  was  the 
same — Joseph  should  not  let  the  manu- 
script go  out  of  his  hands. 

Still  Martin  Harris  was  not  satisfied.  He 
got  Joseph  to  inquire  of  (he  Lord  a  third 
time.  The  answer  was  different  from  be- 
fore. Mr.  Harris  was  permitted  to  take 
the  manuscript,  provided  he  wou'd  agree 
not  to  show  it  to  anyone  except  certain 
persons  of  his  own  family. 

At  this  Martin  was  overjoyed.  He  cov- 
enanted solemnly  to  do  as  the  Lord  had 
requested,  and  was  soon  oil'  for  his  home. 

Three  weeks  had  passed  since  Martin  Har- 
ris went  away  with  the  sacred  writings,  and 
Joseph  was  becoming  very  anxious  about 
them.  Martin  promised  to  come  bark, 
and  if  he  could    not  do  so,  said   he  would 
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write.  But  during  all  this  time  the  Proph- 
et had  received  no  word  from  him.  What 
could  be  the  matter?  Had  something 
happened  to  him  on  the  way? 

To  make  matters  worse,  Joseph  had  had 
a  personal  sorrow  during  these  three  weeks. 
A  little  son  had  come  to  his  home,  and 
gone  again;  he  had  lived  only  a  few 
days.  And,  besides,  Mrs.  Smith  was  very 
sick.  Night  after  night  Joseph  had  sat  up 
with  her  and  her  little  child,  while  it  was 
alive;  and  so  by  this  time  he  was  utterly 
worn  out. 

Emma  did  not  suspect  at  tirst  that  Jos- 
eph was  worrying  over  the  writings  that 
Mr.  Harris  had  taken  away  with  him.  But, 
finally  she  saw  that  they  occupied  a  good 
deal  of  his  thoughts. 

"You  had  better  go  to  Manchester;  don't 
you  think?"  she  said  to  him  one  morning, 
"and  see  what  has  become  of  the  manu- 
script?" 

"But  1  can't  leave  you  here  sick,"  he 
answered. 

"Mother  will  stay  with  me  till  you  come 
back,"  she  urged.  "You  won't  be  gone  very 
long.  That's  the  work  of  the  Lord,  and  you 
must  take  care  of  it.    I  shall  be  all  right." 

Joseph  did  as  she  asked  him,  and  so 
next  day  he  was  on  his  way  to  his  old 
home  at  Manchester. 

What  a  journey  that  was!  There  was  a 
ride  in  the  stage  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  and  then  a  walk  of  twenty  miles  in 
a  dark  night,  and  Joseph  in  such  a  con- 
dition. 

A  man  in  the  stage  kept  looking  at  Jos- 
eph all  the  time.  "Are  you  sick,  young 
man?"  he  asked. 

Joseph  said  that  he  was  not,  but  that  he 
had  been  sitting  up  of  late  with  a  sick  wife 
and  child,  and  so  had  very  little  sleep. 

At  ten  o'clock  that  night  he  got  out  of 
the  stage  to  begin  his  long  journey  on  foot. 
When  the  stranger  learned  that  Joseph 
was  going  to  walk  the  whole  way,  he  in- 
sisted on  going  with  him. 


"You  can't  possibly  make  the  journey 
alone,"  he  said.  "I  must  go  with  you,  if 
you  can't  wait." 

And  so  the  two  trudged  on  together. 
For  the  first  five  or  six  miles  the  stranger 
had  to  take  hold  of  the  Prophet's  arm  and 
almost  hold  him  up.  The  man  declared 
to  Mrs.  Lucy  Smith  that  Joseph  often 
dropped  to  sleep  while  on  his  feet. 

After  the  Prophet  had  eaten  and  rested, 
he  sent  for  Martin  Harris  to  come.  He 
supposed  that  Martin  would  come  right 
away,  for  he  always  had  hurried  whenever 
Joseph  had  sent  for  him.  Eight  o'clock, 
and  nine,  and  ten,  and  eleven,  and  twelve 
passed,  and  still  no  Martin  Harris!  At 
last,  at  half-past  twelve,  he  was  seen  com- 
ing slowly  towards  the  house,  his  head  bent 
towards  the  ground.  When  he  reached  the 
gate,  instead  of  coming  through,  he  sat  on 
the  fence, his  hat  drawn  down  over  his  eyes. 
Presently  he  came  into  the  house,  and, 
being  invited  to  do  so,  sat  down  at  the 
dinner  table. 

But  he  would  not  eat.  He  took  up  his 
knife  and  fork,  but  dropped  them  immedi- 
ately. 

Seeing  this,  Hyrum  exclaimed,  "Martin, 
why  don't  you  eat?  are  you  sick?" 

Joseph,  too,  sprang  from  the  table,  ex- 
claiming, "Martin,  have  you  lost  the  man- 
uscript? Have  you  broken  your  oath,  and 
brought  down  condemnation  upon  my  head 
as  well  as  your  own?" 

"Yes,  it  is  gone,"  replied  Martin,  "and 
I  don't  know  where  it  is." 

"0  my  God!"  exclaimed  Joseph,  clinch- 
ing his  hands.  "All  is  lost!  What  shall 
I  do?  I  have  sinned.  It  is  I  who  tempt- 
ed the  wrath  of  God.  I  should  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  first  answer  which  I  re" 
ceived  from  the  Lord,  for  he  told  me  it 
was  not  safe  to  let  the  writings  go  out  of 
my  possession."  And  Joseph  wept  and 
groaned,  walking  the  floor  all  the  time. 

"Go  home  at  once,  Martin,"  he  said, 
"and  see  if  you  can't  find  the  manuscript." 
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"It's  of  no  use,"  answered  Martin. 
"I've  looked  everywhere,  even  in  bed  ticks 
and  pillows.     It's  nowhere  to  he  found" 

"Then  must  I  return  home  with  such  a 
tale  as  this?"  exclaimed  the  Prophet.  "I 
dare  not  do  it.  And  how  shall  I  appear 
before  the  Lord?  Of  what  rebuke  am  I  not 
worthy  from  the  angel?" 

The  next  morning;  Joseph  set  out  for  his 
home  in  Harmony  with  a  heavy  heart, 
leaving  heavy  hearts  behind  him. 

What  had  become  of  the  manuscript, 
anyway? 

After  leaving  Harmony,  Martin  Harris 
went  home,  and  reached  there  in  safety 
with  the  writings.  He  showed  them  to 
those  whom  he  had  designated  as  anxious 
to  see  them.  Of  course,  his  wife  was  one 
of  these.  She  was  so  pleased  with  the 
manuscript  that  she  let  her  husband  put 
them  in  a  drawer  in  her  dresser — one 
which  she  was  especially  proud  of;  and 
they  remained  there  for  some  time. 

One  day  an  old  friend  of  Martin's  came 
to  see  him  at  his  home.  Very  naturally  the 
conversation  turned  to  the  work  which 
Mr.  Harris  had  been  engaged  in  lately,  for 
he  took  great  pride  in  tbe  fact  that  he  was 
helping  to  bring  to  pass  the  work  of  the 
Lord.  When  Martin  spoke  of  the  manu- 
script which  he  had  in  his  possession,  the 
man  was  very  anxious  to  see  it.  Now, 
he  was  not  one  of  those  who  were  named 
in  the  covenant  between  Joseph  and  Mr. 
Harris.  Nevertheless,  Martin  showed  him 
the  sacred  writings. 

It  happened,  though,  that  just  then  Mar- 
tin could  not  find  the  key  to  the  dresser 
drawer,  Mrs.  Harrtis  being  away.  So  he 
picked  the  lock.    In  doing  so,  however,  he 


scratched  and  marred  the  woodwork  great- 
ly, about  which  his  wife  was  very  angry 
with  him  when  she  came  home.  After 
showing  the  writings  to  his  friend,  he  put 
them  in  his  own  set  of  drawers,  so  that  he 
could  have  access  to  them  whenever  he 
pleased.  And,  forgetting  all  about  his 
agreement  about  showing  them  to  others 
than  those  he  had  named,  he  exhibited 
them  to  anyone  who  happened  to  call  on 
him. 

For  a  little  while  before  Joseph  came  to 
Manchester  in  search  of  the  manuscript, 
Martin  had  so  much  work  to  do  about  his 
farm,  that  he  did  not  give  much  thought 
to  his  treasure.  It  had  not,  therefore, 
been  very  carefully  guarded.  So  when  the 
Prophet  sent  for  him  that  day,  he  went  to 
the  drawer  for  it.  To  his  great  surprise,  it 
was  gone. 

No  one  knew  where  it  went,  or  what  be- 
came of  it. 

Martin  Harris  was  never  permited  after 
this  to  assist  in  the  translation  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon. 

But  Joseph  received  the  greater  punish- 
ment. The  angel  Moroni  appeared  to  him 
and  reproved  him  severely.  Both  the 
Urim  and  Thummim  and  the  Plates  were 
taken  from  him  for  a  time.  Besides,  the 
Lord  reproved  him  in  a  revelation. 

For  almost  a  year  the.  translation  was 
nearly  at  a  standstill — not  a  line  was  writ- 
ten except  once  in  a  while  when  Emma 
acted  as  scribe  for  Joseph.  So  the  work 
that  had  been  done  was  as  if  it  had  not 
been  done  at  all.  And  afterwards,  when 
the  translation  was  taken  up  again,  the 
Lord  told  Joseph  not  to  re-translate  the 
lost  part,  but  to  begin  on  another  part. 
John  Henry  Evans. 


O  TEACH  ME.  LORD. 


( t  teach  me  Lord,  thai  I  may  teach 

The  precious  things  though  dost  impart. 
And  wing  my  words  thai  they  may  reach 
The  hidden  depths  of  many  a  heart. 


(>  611  me  with  thy  fulness,  Lord, 

Until  my  very  heart  o'erflow 
In  kindling  thought  and  glowing  word 

The  love  to  tell,  thy  praise  to  show. 

Sell  i  ted. 


JONAHS  WHALE  PROBLEM  SOLVED. 


SCIENCE  has  come  to  the  rescue  of  Jo- 
nah. Science  and  the  higher  criticism 
have  been  severely  denounced  by  those 
who  pin  their  faith  to  a  literal  reading  of 
the  Bible,  but  now  science  comes  forward 
in  the  person  of  Prof.  Paul  Haupt,  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  to  prove  that 
the  much-debated  Bible  narrative  was 
right. 

The  story  of  Jonah  and  the  whale  has 
always  been  one  of  the  favorite  subjects  of 
those  who  would  like  to  prove  that  the 
Bible  stories  were  myths.  They  have  point- 
ed out  that  there  are  no  whales  in  the  Med- 
iterranean, and  never  have  been,  and  that 
the  whale's  gullet  was  so  small  it  could  not 
swallow  a  potato,  much  less  a  man.  Pro- 
fessor Haupt  presents  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  whales  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  Jonah's  time,  and  also  of  their 
ability  to  swalliw  the  prophet  whole. 

More  important  still,  he  shows  that  a 
whale  was  the  only  vehicle  Jonah  could 
have  employed  in  those  times  to  travel  in 
three  days  from  Joppa,  where  he  was 
thrown  overboard,  to  Alexandretta,  where 
he  was  cast  ashore. 

It  would  have  taken  two  weeks  for  such 
a  journey  to  have  been  performed  oy  travel- 
ing overland  on  horseback.  A  ship  would 
have  taken  longer  than  three  days  to  have 
made  the  voyage  from  Joppa  to  Alexan- 
dretta. because  at  that  time  ships  sailed 
only  in  the  daytime,  always  casting  anchor 
at  night. 

This  is  what  Professor  Paul  Haupt  says: 
Four  years  ago  I  remarked  that  a  compe- 
tent archaeologist  must  have  more  than  a 
bowing  acquaintance  with  all  branches  of 
science.  His  philological  equipments  en- 
ables him  merely  to  read  the  records  of  the 
past,  but  even  the  translation  of  an  ordi- 
nary historical  text  presupposes  a  large 
amount   of  knowledge,   not  only  of  philo- 


logy, history,  chronology,  geography,  eth- 
nology,but  also  zoology,  botany  and  miner- 
alogy. 

I  pointed  out  some  conclusions  I  had 
reached  on  the  basis  of  mineralogical  con- 
siderations, with  regard  to  two  important 
problems  in  archaeology — King  Solomon's 
mines  and  Alexander  the  Great's  expedi- 
tion to  the  East. 

Acting  on  the  same  basis,  I  have  reached 
other  conclusions  concerning  another  zoo- 
logical problem,  namely,  Jonah's  whale. 
We  all  know  Jonah,  the  prophet,  was  com- 
manded to  go  to  the  east  to  preach  repent- 
ance in  Nineveh,  but  he  boarded  a  vessel 
at  Joppa  anl  tried  to  go  west  instead,  to 
Tarshish,  in  southern  Spain.  The  Bible 
tells  us  he  wa?  thrown  overboird  and  swal- 
lowed by  a  whale,  which  vomited  him  out 
again  after  three  days  and  three  nights, 
alive  and  well.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
pointed  out  that  a  whale  could  not  swallow 
a  man,  and  that  if  it  did,  no  man  can  live 
for  three  days  inside  of  such  an  animal. 

George  A.  Smith  prefixes  to  his  remarks 
on  the  Book  of  Jonah  in  the  "Expositor's 
Bible"  the  statement:  "'And  this  is  the 
tragedy  of  the  Book  of  Jouah,  that  a  book 
which  is  made  the  means  of  one  of  the 
most  sublime  revelations  of  truth  in  the 
Old  Testament  should  be  known  to  most 
only  for  its  connection  with  a  whale." 

The  original  text  speaks  only  for  a  great 
fish.  The  popular  conception  that  Jonah 
was  swallowed  by  a  whale  is  based  on 
Matthew  12:  40.  Jesus  says:  "An  evil 
generation  seeketh  after  a  sign:  and  there 
shall  be  no  sign  given  to  it  but  the  sign  of 
the  Prophet  Jonah.  For  as  Jonah  was 
three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  whale's 
belly,  so  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be  three 
days  and  three  nights  in  the  htart  of  the 
earth.  The  men  of  Nineveh  shall  rise  in 
judgment   with  this  generation,  and  shall 
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condemn  it;  because  they  repented  at  the 
preaching  of  Jonah;  and  behold  a  greater 
than  Jonah  is  here." 

The  Greek  text  of  Matthew  12,  40  refers 
to  a  sea  monster,  which  is  not  necessarily 
a  whale.  Certain  expositors  have  declared 
that  the  whale  referred  to  was  the  name  of 
a  ship  that  picked  up  Jonah,  or  the  name 
of  an  inn  on  the  seashore. 

Orthodox  theologians  who  defend  the 
historical  character  of  the  Book  of  Jonah 
generally  suppose  that  the  great  fish  which 
swallowed  Jonah  was  a  shark.  Sharks 
exist  in  the  Mediterranean  large  enough  to 
swallow  a  man  whole.  Professor  Post  of 
the  American  College,  Beirut,  Syria,  saw  a 
shark    there    twenty   feet   long,    and    they 


Against  the  traditional  story  in  the  Bible 
the  objection  is  often  raised  that  there  are 
no  whales  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  that 
the  gullet  of  a  whale  is  not  large  enough 
to  admit  a  man.  Now  there  is  no  doubt 
of  the  existence  of  whales  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Large  parts  of  the  skeletons  of 
two  whales  are  preserved  in  the  museum 
of  the  Syrian  Protestant  College  at  Beirut. 
One  of  the  animals  was  cast  up  on  the 
shore  near  Tyre, not  far  from  the  traditional 
site  of  the  ejection  of  Jonah.  The  other 
drifted  ashore  at  Beirut  itself. 

The  gullet  of  a  right  whale  would  not 
admit  a  man,  it  is  true;  but  the  sperm 
whale  has  a  gullet  quite  large  enough  to 
swallow  a  man.      Sperm  whales  are  found 
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sometimes  attain  a  length  of  thirty  feet. 
Sharks  may  swallow  men  and  even  horses 
and  other  large  animals  whole. 

In  certain  theological  commentaries  we 
find  the  remarkable  statement  that  in  1758 
a  sailor  fell  overboard  and  was  swallowed 
by  a  shark.  The  captain  commanded  his 
men  to  train  a  gun  upon  the  shark,  and 
the  monster  was  hit  by  a  cannon  ball.  The 
shark  vomited  the  sailor,  who  was  picked 
up  by  a  boat.  He  had  hardly  suffered  any 
injury.  We  must  remember,  however,  that 
all  that  happened  in  1758.  I  personally 
did  not  see  it. 


in  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  cuneiform 
annals  of  Assur-nacir-pal,  who  reigned  over 
Assyria  885-860  B.C.,  it  is  stated  that  his 
royal  predecessor,  Taglathpileser  I,  who 
resigned  about  1,100  i i.e.,  boarded  Phoeni- 
cian ships  at  Arvad,  near  the  northeast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  slew  a  physeter,  or 
blower,  with  ivory  teeth;  in  other  words,  a 
sperm  whale.  The  scientific  name  of  the 
sperm  whale  is  physeter,  which  in  Greek 
means  blower.  The  blower  slain  by  the 
ancient  Assyrian  king  must  have  been  a 
sperm  whale,  because  in  another  passage 
of  the  cuneiform   annals  of  Assur-nacir-pal 
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we  find  that  this  Assyrian  king  received  as 
tribute  from  Tyre  and  other  places  on  the 
Phoenician  coast,  ivory  teeth  of  the  blower, 
the  creature  of  the  sea.  The  sperm  whale 
has  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  teeth,  consisting  of 
the  finest  ivory.  They  are  about  five  or 
six  inches  long,  and  project  about  two 
inches  from  the  gum. 

The  giant  sperm  whale  attains  a  length 
of  about  one  hundred  feet,  with  a  girth  of 
forty  feet.  The  Arabic  name  of  the  sperm 
whale  is  ambar,  which  means  passing 
through  the  water.  Ambar  is  also  the 
name  of  the  fragrant  sub  stance  which  we 
call  ambergris,  or  gray  amber,  in  distinc- 
tion from  yellow  amber  or  French  amber. 
Ambergris  is  the  morbid  concretion  from 
the  alimentary  tract  of  the  sperm  whale, 
like  the  bezoar  found  in  the  stomach  and 
intestines  of  certain  animals. especially  the 
wild  goat,  known  as  the  bezoar  goat.  In 
the  Ethiopic  Bible  the  name  ambar  is  used 
for  the  great  fish  which  swallowed  Jonah. 

In  the  new  Lutheran  Church  Gazette  of 
1895,  page  306,  it  is  reported  that  a  whale 
hunter,  James  Bradley,  was  in  February, 
1891,  swallowed  by  a  whale,  and  on  the 
following  day  he  was  taken  alive  out  of  its 
stomach.  He  lay  in  a  swoon  in  the  belly 
of  the  whale.  The  sailors  had  much  difli- 
cnlty  in  restoring  him  to  consciousness.  It 
was  not  till  after  three    months'  nursing 


that   James  Bradley  recovered  his  reason. 

The  sea  monster  which  swallowed  Jonah 
corresponds  somewhat  to  the  wonderful 
creatures  in  the  "Arabian  Nights,"  which 
transport  men  from  one  place  to  another 
in  an  incredibly  short  time.  We  must  as- 
sume that  the  whale  swallowed  Jonah  near 
Joppa  and  cast  him  ashore  at  Alexan- 
dretta. 

Now,  from  the  northeast  end  of  the  Me- 
diterranean it  was  easier  lor  Jonah  to  pro- 
ceed to  Nineveh, especially  if  he  went  down 
the  Tigris,  than  it  would  have  been  to  re- 
turn to  Jerusalem.  The  whale  could  swim 
from  Joppa  to  Alexandretta  in  three  days 
and  three  nights.  If  Jonah  had  traveled 
overland  on  horseback  it  would  have  taken 
him  more  than  two  weeks.  The  trip  from 
Joppa  to  Haifa,  which  represents  but  one- 
sixth  of  the  entire  distance  from  Joppa  to 
Jerusalem  or  to  Alexandretta, requires  from 
two  to  three  days. 

Pliny  says  of  the  physeter,  the  sperm 
whale,  that  it  is  the  largest  animal  in  the 
Galic  ocean,  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  It  raises 
itself  an  enormous  pillar,  towering  above 
the  sails  of  the  vessels  and  spouting  a  flood 
of  water.  Sperm  whales  often  do  raise  their 
enormous  square  heads  above  the  water. 
The  head  of  a  giant  sperm  whale  is  some- 
times more  than  thirty  feet  in  length. — 
Chicago  Record-Herald,  quoted  in  the  Mil- 
lennial Star. 
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THE  WORD  OF  WISDOM  PARTY. 


ID  I  ever  tell  your  about  the 
'Word  of  Wisdom  Party'  that 
we  had  the  year  we  lived  down 
in  the  Fourth  ward?" 

"No,"   said   one.     "I  have 
never  heard  it,"   said  another. 
"Tell  us  about  it,"  requested  a  third. 

"Well,  if  I  am  to  be  the  story  teller  to- 
day, I  wish  to  be  comfortable;"  remarked 


the  first  speaker.  "Lee,"  she  continued, 
"wont  you,  please,  get  the  cushion  from 
the  buggy  seat  for  me?"  Lee  was  the 
driver,  the  "chore  boy,"  the  generally- 
useful  man  of  the  party. 

"There,  thank  you,  Lee;  you'll  have  a 
wife  when  3'ou  are  married." 

"Then  I'll  not  propose  to  you,  depend 
upon  it." 

The  laugh  was  at  her  expense  this  time, 
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but  she  took  it  good  naturedly,  and  set- 
tling herself  on  the  cushion  well  in  the 
shade  of  the  trees  she  prepared  to  do  her 
"full  duty." 

The  party  consisted  of  five  members  of 
the  Stake  Sunday  School  Board.  They 
were  out  visiting  the  distant  wards  in  the 
interest  of  their  particular  branch  of 
Church  work.  They  were  now  nooning  by 
a  little  spring  of  water,  the  only  one  within 
twenty-five  miles.  Some  of  the  wards  in 
this  stake  were  nearly  a  hundred  miles  from 
the  headquarters  of  the  Church  organiza- 
tions,and  usually  when  these  distant  wards 
were  visited,  a  party  of  four  or  five  made 
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the  trip,  sometimes  spending  a  we<  k  or  ten 
days  on  the  journey.  There  were  moun- 
tain ranges  to  climb  and  descend,  and 
there  were  long  stretches  of  dry  desert  to 
cross;  but  the  party  was  usually  a  merry 
one,  and  the  time  passed  pleasant'y,  and 
it  might  also  be  said,  profitably. 

Todav  was  the  second  day  out.  The 
weather  was  warm,  and  the  few  trees  by 
the  spring  a  Horded  a  refreshing  place  to 
rest.  Lunch  had  been  eaten,  but  the 
horses  were  wisely  slower  in  finishing  the 
grain  in  their  nosebags,  so  there  was  a  pe- 
riod of  waiting  in  which  Sister  Brown  was 
to  tell  her  story. 


First,  however,  the  others  should  be  in- 
troduced. 

Brother  Miles  was  a  tall,  straight-shoul- 
dered man,  with  a  small,  pointed  beard. 
He  was  the  first  assistant  superintendent. 
Sister  Gertrude  was  the  secretary  of  the 
board — a  round-faced,  rosy-cheeked  girl, 
who  might  have  been  born  in  Sweden, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  first  saw  the  light  of 
this  world  down  in  Sanpete  county.  Then 
there  was  Lettie.  No  one  ever  thought  to 
call  her  Sister  Lettie  or  Sister  Johns- 
That  did  not  harmonize  at  all,  so  she  was* 
simply  Lettie,  a  teacher  in  primary  worK, 
who  had  the  knack  with  the  children.  On 
the  same  principle.  Lee  was 
always  Lee — of  course,  m 
their  talks  before  the  Sunday 
School  all  were  referred  to 
as  Brother  and  Sister,  but 
this  account  has  mainly  to 
do  with  them  as  a  company 
on  a  journey,  and  so  the 
names  are  here  given  in  the 
informal  way. 

"This  Word  of  Wisdom 
party,"  began  Sister  Brown, 
"was  the  invention  of  our 
Sunday  School  superintend- 
ent. It  was  managed  by 
the  teachers  of  the  school, 
and  I, with  the  rest,  received 
my  part  of  praise  and  hlame.  Oh!  it.  made 
quite  a  sensation,  I  tell  you. 

"  'A  Word  of  Wisdom  Party,'  everybody 
inquired,  when  the  announcement  was 
made.  'What  in  tHe  world  is  that?  What 
are  the  requirements?' 

"  'Of  course  there  won't  be  any  tea  or 
coffee  served  at  that  party,'  good  Sister 
Jensen  had  said.  'We  know  how  cranky 
the  superintendent  is  on  that  subject.'  She 
was  an  elderly  lady,  who  always  had  her 
tea  at  the  ward  sociables." 

"Private  parties  you  mean,  Sister 
Hrown,"  corrected  Lee, as  he  leaned  against 
a  tree  fanning  himself  with  his  straw  hat. 
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"No,  sir;  ward  parties  I  said,  and  that's 
what  I  mean.  Why,  we  always  had  tea 
and  coffee  at  these  sociables.  Of  course 
these  drinks  were  only  for  the  elderly  peo- 
ple— those  who  couldn't  get  along  witnout 
them,  you  know. 

"Yes;  the  Bishop  was  an  elderly  man, 
and  had  his  cup  of  tea — he  W9S  a  good 
man,  too.  Now,  don't  you  interrupt  me 
so  often,  please. 

"Well,  the  evening  before  the  party 
came  off,  the  superintendent  invited  the 
committee  to  meet  at  his  house,  and  he 
explained  matters  to  us.  His  plan  was 
somewhat  bold,  and  some  of  us  thought 
it  rather  extreme,  but  the  condition  in  the 
ward  at  that  time  warranted  bold  meas- 
ures.    So  we  voted  to  go  ahead. 

"There  was  a  stage  in  one  end  of  the 
meeting  house  that  winter,  and  on  that 
platform  close  by  that  curtain,  was  ai- 
ranged  our  little  surprise.  Our  party  was 
to  begin  with  a  supper,  and  tables  were 
spread  in  the  main  hall.  I  remember  yet 
what  a  crowd  there  was  that  evening;  and 
how  beautiful  the  tables  looked,  loaded 
with  all  the  usual  good  things  found  at 
ward  sociables.  There  was  some  specula- 
tion as  to  where  the  Word  of  Wisdom  part 
came  in.  There  were  plenty  of  cups  and 
glasses  on  the  tables,  but  what  they  were 
to  be  filled  with  no  one  seemed  to  know. 

"Brother  Clay,  the  superintendent,  was 
in  charge  of  the  proceedings,  and  when 
all  were  ready  to  be  seated  at  the  tables, 
he  had  the  curtain  on  the  stage  raised. 
When  it  arose,  an  exclamation  of  surprise 
broke  from  the  people;  and  no  wonder. 
It  certainly  was  an  odd  scene.  I'll  try  to 
describe  it  to  you. 

"A  long  table  stood  across  the  front  of 
the  stage,  and  on  this  table  stood,  first,  a 
large  tea-pot,  then  an  equally  large  cof- 
fee-pot. Next  was  a  twenty-gallon  beer 
keg — one  of  those  big,  heary  ones  seen 
outside  saloons;  and  then  at  the  other  end 
of    this    row    was    a    forty-gallon    barrel 


marked  'Whisky.'       You  perhaps  can  im- 
agine how  they  all  stared  at  this  display.'' 

"What  was  all  that  for?"  inquired  Let- 
tie.     "I  thought—" 

"Hush,  you  goose — wait  a  minute  until 
I  tell  you.  Brother  Clay  now  stepped 
upon  the  platform  and  said  something 
like  this: 

'Brethren  and  Sisters: — We'welcome 
you  all  to  our  Word  of  Wisdom  party.  We 
hope  you  will  all  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
the  occasion  and  enjoy  yourselves.  Per- 
haps a  word  of  explanation  regarding  this 
display  may  not  be  out  of  place  before  we 
begin  to  eat." 

'  'I  have  attended  quite  a  number  of 
social  gatherings  in  this  ward,  gatherings 
where  we  all  brought  our  picnic  with  us, 
as  we  have  done  this  evening.  I,  for  my 
part,  have  always  been  an  observer  of  the 
Word  of  Wisdom,  and  I  believe  I  speak 
the  truth  when  I  say  that  all  our  Sunday 
School  workers  also  seek  to  set  proper 
examples  in  shis  respect. 

'At  many  of  our  sociables  lately  we 
have  noticed  that  tea  and  coffee  have  been 
served  to  all  those  who  desired  them. 
Many,  it  is  claimed,  need  these  drinks, 
principally  elderly  people,  but  many  no 
older  than  I.  Now  1  always  thought  there 
was  partiality  shown  in  furnishing  tea  and 
coffee  only.  Brother  So-and-so  may  like 
a  glass  of  beer  as  well  as  Brother  So-and-so 
likes  his  coffee.  Another  may  equally  like 
a  glass  of  toddy  or  whisky  with  his  meal. 
Then,  why  should  there  be  any  discrimin- 
ation? If  the  Relief  Society  is  justified 
in  serving  'hot  drinks'  at  their  sociables, 
why  are  we  not  justified  in  serving  'strong 
drinks  at  ours?'  The  revelation  makes 
no  distinction.  It  does  not  say  that  tea 
is  good  for  the  old,  but  bad  for  the  young. 
It  does  not  say  we  may  use  these  things 
some  times  and  not  at  others.  So  to  be 
consistent  we  have,  this  evening,  provided 
for  all  likes  and  tastes.' 

"Then  he  asked  one  of  the  boys  on  the 
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stage  to  lower  the  curtain,  shutting  out 
the  pots  and  barrels,  while  a  blessing  was 
asked  on  the  food. 

"Of  course,  everybody  saw  the  point, 
and  the  bishop  got  up  on  the  stage  and 
made  us  all  feel  good  by  what  he  said.  He 
accepted  the  object  lesson  for  himself  and 
in  behalf  of  the  ward,  and  even  thanked 
the  superintendent  for  it.  What  do  you 
think  of  that?" 

"I  think  jrou  were  pretty  cheeky,"  re- 
marked Sister  Gertrude. 

"We  were  a  bit  fearful  of  it,  but  it  turned 
out  well." 

"What  was  in  the  barrels?''   asked   Lee. 

"Milk  and  water.'' 

"Mixed?" 

"No,  you  goose.  Milk  in  one  and  water 
in  the  other." 

"Well,"  said  Brother  Miles,  "we  are  a 
peculiar  people,  sometimes.  Did  you  ever 
notice  that  some  men,  who  under  ordinary 
circumstances   would   not    think    of    such 


things,  smoke  a  cigar  on  election  day  and 
get  drunk  at'  the  grand  ratification  a  few 
days  after?" 

"Ah,  that  reminds  me,"  exclaimed  Sis- 
ter Brown,  "there  was  something  else.  A 
number  of  cigar  boxes  were  stacked  at  one 
end  of  the  table,  and  Brother  Clay  said 
the  contents  were  for  the  smokers  after  the 
supper.  How  the  boys,  some  of  tbem, 
grinned  r.nd  looked  foolish!" 

"And  who*  was  in  the  cigar  boxes?" 

"Cards,  with  quotations  from  the  Word 
of  Wisdom  pr.ui.ed  on  them.  Every  per- 
son present  got  one  at  the  close  of  the 
party." 

"The  horses  are  through  with  their  oats," 
said  Brother  Miles. 

"And  are  nodding  in  sleep,"  said  Lettie. 

"The  effects  of  the  story,"  said  Lee,  as 
he  walked  out  of  Sister  Brown's  reach, 
over  to  the  horses. 

NepM  Anderson. 
[to  be  continued  ] 
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X  the  following  morning,  the 
fearful  storm  having  passed 
and  fair  weather  again  returned 
to  comfort  and  chear  the  peo- 
ple, we  took  our  departure 
from  the  town  of  Crail,  but  be- 
fore leaving,  I  called  at  the  Town  Hall  to 
say  goodby  to  the  newly  made  friends  of 
the  evening  before,  and  to  obtain  my  spec- 
tacles and  hymn  book.  I  found  them  just 
where  I  had  placed  them  in  the  excitement 
of  the  preceding  evening.  I  also  paid  an 
early  visit  to  the  place  of  the  wrecks  of 
yesterday.  The  smaller  vessel  of  the  two 
had  completely  disappeared,  not  a  vestige 
of  her  was  to  be  seen  anywhere  around; 
but  the  larger  one  —  the  three-masted 
schooner — lay  there  on  her  side  a  total 
wreck,  her  great  masts  splintered  and  brok- 


en, pointing  landward  with  a  few  fragments 
of  close-reefed  sails  still  clinging  to  her 
slivered  and  twisted  yards,  her  keel  en- 
tirely torn  away  with  large  holes  pounded 
through  her  bottom  and  sides.  I  gazed;  I 
pondered  but  a  brief  moment,  then  turned 
away  and  hastened  to  rejoin  my  compan- 
ion who  was  waiting  for  me.  And  thus 
we  started  off  in  our  true  calling  as  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  visiting  several  small  towns  that 
lay  along  the  coast  only  a  few  miles  apart, 
holding  a  number  of  outdoor  meetings  and 
conversing  with  the  people  concerning  the 
restoration  of  the  Everlasting  Gospel,  be- 
ing kindly  treated  by  all  with  whom  we 
came  in  contact. 

Having  prolonged    our  visit   in  that  dis- 
trict of  the  country  way  beyond  our  previ- 
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ous  arrangements,  we  turnc  1  nur  faces 
northward  and  retraced  our  stei:3  for  some 
distance.  On  entering  into  conversation 
with  a  farmer  by  the  way  and  learning  that 
we  were  preachers,  as  he  called  us,  he 
invited  us  to  hold  a  meeting  at  his  house 
to  which  we  readily  consented;  and  as  it 
was  nearing  evening,  he  said  that  himself 
and  family  with  all  the  employes  of  the 
farm  and  as  many  of  his  neighbors  as 
could  be  reached  would  give  us  a  hearing 
—which  they  did — and  Brother  MoFarlane 
laid  before  them  in  a  very  comprehensive 
manner  the  first  principles  of  the  Gospel 
while  I  bore  testimony  to  the  restoration 
thereof  through   the   instrumentality   and 
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divine    mission    of   the     Prophet    Joseph 
Smith. 

By  this  time  the  curtains  of  night  were 
gathering  around,  but  being  anxious  to 
proceed  and  as  no  one  volunteered  to  us 
entertainment  for  the  night,  we  continued 
on  our  way.  With  the  idea  of  gaining 
time, we  took  a  cut-oS  through  quite  a  tract 
of  country  of  which  the  principle  crop  was 
heather,  only  Scotch  heather,  called  Mag- 
gie's Moore.  As  the  evening  advanced,  or 
rather  the  night,  the  darkness  increased 
and  became  more  dense  and  the  air  from 
the  ocean  more  piercing  and  cold,  all  of  a 
sudden  a  ray  of  light  glinted  across  our 
path.     We  paused.     It  came  from   a  little 


window  in  what  appeared  to  be  a  wee 
bit  hut  amang  the  heather.  I  said  to 
my  companion,  Brother  McFarlane,  "I  feel 
impressed  to  ask  for  shelter  for  a  few  hours 
at  this  little  cot;  there  is  danger  in  pro- 
ceeding further  in  this  darkness  and  on 
this  lonely,  unfrequented  path." 

So  I  walked  up  to  the  door  and  knocked 
when  a  woman's  voice  said  "Wha's  there." 
I  answered,  "Friends."  The  door  moved 
just  the  tiniest  bit  ajar  and  the  kindly  face 
of  an  aged  woman  peered  out  into  the 
night,  She  said  "Whabe  yae  an' what  da 
yaewant?"  By  this  time  her  husband 
was  by  her  side. 

I  answered,  'Grand-ma,  we  are  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  and  have  been  over  to 
the  coast  holding  meetings  and  conversing 
with  the  people  and  are  now  on  our  way 
to  other  parts,  but  the  night  is  cold  and 
very  dark  and  we  are  strangers  here.  Will 
you  kindly  give  us  shelter  for  a  few  hours 
until  morning  light?  We  ask  only  for  shel- 
ter." 

Grandma  seemed  to  understand  the  situ- 
ation for  she  replied,  "Weel,  if  yer  Mor- 
mon missionaries,  yer  welcome;  come  awa 
in  an'  weel  see  what  we  can  da  for  yae." 

At  this,  the  door  was  pushed  wide  open 
and  we  entered;  yes,  entered  one  of  the 
neatest,  cleanest,  cozyest  little  nests  that 
could  possibly  be  imagined  under  such 
conditions.  Seats  were  placed  near  the 
fire  which,  after  divesting  ourselves  of  hats 
and  overcoats,  we  occupied  with  thankful 
hearts.  Shortly  a  little  table  was  pushed 
up  close  to  where  we  sat,  and  upon  it  was 
placed  oat-meal  cake;  but  oh  such  cake, 
just  "such  as  mother  used  to  make"  in  the 
dear  old  days  of  the  long  ago,  with  a  roll 
of  nice  butter  and  a  large  pitcher  of  new 
milk,  for  the  old  folks  owned  a  fine  cow 
which  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  family, 
judging  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
treated  and  petted  her. 

With    hearts    filled    with    thanksgiving 
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and  praise  to  the  divine  giver  of  all  we  en- 
joy, we  ate  and  drank,  for  we  were  hungry, 
and  feasted  as  kings  never  feast.  It  did 
not  require  long  for  us  to  discover  that  this 
aged  couple  had  at  some  time  in  their 
lives  belonged  to  the  Church.  The  old 
gentleman  proved  to  be  a  living  encyclo- 
pedia of  information  and  general  knowl- 
edge and  so  we  conversed  until  a  late  hour 
upon  a  variety  of  topics,  principally  the 
things  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  latter 
days.  We  learned  during  the  evening  that 
they  had  reared  quite  a  family  of  boys  and 
girls  who  were  all  married  and  gone  to 
homes  of  their  own,  and  that  the  parents 
in  earlier  life  had  been  successful  in  secur- 
ing a  sufficiency  of  means  to  protect  them 
against  want  in  their  more  advanced  years, 
their  children  coming  at  intervals  and  see- 
ing to  the  replenishing  the  little  stores  of 
supplies,  and  thus  they  lived  in  the  midst 
of  the  moor,  far  away  from  neighbors  hap- 
py in  themselves  and  in  their  loneliness. 

We  were  furnished  with  an  excellent 
bed,  and  in  the  morning  after  offering  up 
our  devotions  to  the  Most  High,  we  again 
feasted  on  porridge  and  milk,  with  more 
oat  cake  and  butter.  Then  thanking  and 
blessing  the  dear  good  sduIs  who  had  so 
kindly  entertained  us  and  who  refused  to 
accept  of  any  thing  by  way  of  remunera- 
tion for  their  kindness,  we  resumed  our 
march  across  the  moor.  During  the  day, 
we  came  to  the  parting  of  the  ways.  I  con- 
tinued my  course  toward  Aberdeen  by  way 
of  Arbroath,  Brother  McP'arlane  to  Dundee 
and  the  regions  around  about. 

As  my  way  still  lay  in  full  view  of  the 
ocean  at  a  number  of  places,  the  effects  of 
the  recent  fearful  storm  were  still  visible. 
At  the  town  of  Arbroath,  a  steamer  running 
for  shelter,  sought  the  little  harbor,  but 
was  lifted  by  a  giant  wave  clear  out  of  the 
channel  and  cast  upon  the  ajoining  rocks, 
and  when  the'  storm  abated  and  the  waters 
receded,  as  a  tailor  would  say,  "her  back 
was  broken,"     and    she     became    a    total 


wreck.  In  this  case  two  sailors  were 
washed  overboard  and  lost.  All  the  others 
escaped  with  their  lives.  At  another  place 
in  a  little  cove  in  the  rocks,  wedged  in 
tight,  six  trunks — seamen's  trunks — were 
found;  but  where  were  the  owners  of  those 
silent  witnesses  of  disaster  and  death? 
The  only  answer  was  the  voice  of  the  great 
waters  as  they  surged  and  beat  with  cease- 
less energy  upon  the  everlasting  rocks. 

Upon  arriving  in  the  Granite  City,  as 
new  Aberdeen  is  called,  my  broadest  ex- 
pectations were  surpassed  in  the  solid 
grandeur  of  the  churches,  halls  and  public 
buildings  and  very  many  of  the  private 
residences,  built  as  they  were  of  a  beauti- 
ful gray  granite  similar  in  appearance  to 
that  used  in  the  costruction  of  our  Salt 
Lake  Temple.  The  '  'auld  toon"— old  town 
— about  one  mile  distant,  had  conformed 
but  little  to  modern  fashions,  but  still  re- 
tained the  impress  of  the  long  past  in  its 
little  cooped-up  houses  and  narrow  streets. 
Its  cathedral,  founded  by  Bishop  Kenne- 
mouth  in  the  year  1357,  and  said  to  have 
been  seventy  years  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  sold- 
iers of  Cromwell  and  only  the  nave  then 
remained  which  was  used  as  a  parish 
church.  Its  college,  founded  by  Bishop 
Elphinstone  in  the  latter  part  of  the  15th 
century,  was  well  preserved  and  was  ren- 
dered conspicuous  at  a  distance  by  a  tall, 
square  tower,  fashioned  at  the  top  in  the 
likeness  of  an  imperial  crown  surmounted 
by  a  beautiful  cross.  The  old  bridge 
over  the  river  Don,  or  Brigg  o'  Balgownie, 
in  close  proximity,  possesses  considerable 
interest  to  antiquarians,  it  being  a  lofty 
gaunt  gothic  arch  about  12  feet  in  width 
and  ~'2  ft.et  in  lenth,  and  looking  like  a 
large  circle  cut  in  half.  It  was  built  in  the 
year  1320  by  Henry  Cheyne,  bishop  of  Ab- 
erdeen, at  the  request  of  King  Robert,  the 
Bruce  of  Scotland, 

There  was  an    ancient   weird   prediction 
associated  with    the   old  Bridge  which  ran 
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ms  follows:  "Brig  o' Balgownie  blacks  yir 
wa  wee  a  wife  ae  son  an  a  mare  ae  fool 
doon  yd  will  fa."  And,  it  is  said,  that 
down  through  the  years  none  have  felt  dis- 
posed to  brave  the  wizzard  spell. 

In  looking  over  my  note  book,  I  found 
that  I  had  the  address  of  a  Mr.  George 
Robertson,  30  Don  street,  old  Aberdeen. 
Upon  repairing  to  this  address  and  making 
myself  known,  I  received  a  most  hearty 
welcome  and  was  kindly  entertained  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robertson.  They  had  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Church  but  had  wan- 
dered away  from  the  fold.  The  testimony 
of  the  truth,  however,  had  not  quite  de- 
parted from  thtm.  They  were  very  nice 
people  and  had  a  large  circle  of  friends 
and  acquintances  to  whom  I  was  intro- 
duced and  with  whom  I  had  daily  oppor- 
tunities of  holding  gospel  converse  and  of 
testifying  to  the  restoration  of  the  Gospel 
through  the  divine  mission  of  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith. 

Of  a  number  of  young  men  who  became 
very  deeply  interested  in  my  testimony 
there  were  two  in  particular — a  Mr.  Lewis 
Stewart  and  Charles  Monroe  McArthur — 
who,  with  the  Robertson  family,  requested 
baptism.     We  repaired  to  the   North  Sea, 


but  a  short  distance  away,  where  I  bap- 
tized them.  Brother  Robertson  proved  to 
be  a  well-informed,  intelligent  man,  and 
so,  after  seeking  wisdom  from  on  high,  I 
ordained  him  an  Elder  and  started  him  to 
preaching;  and  Brothers  Stewart  and  Mc- 
Arthur were  also  young  men  of  more  than 
ordinary  ability,  so,  ifter  remaining  with 
them  a  number  of  days,  holding  little  even- 
ing meetings  in  private  houses,  making 
many  friends,  I  organized  a  little  branch  of 
the  Church  with  a  deacon,  a  teacher,  a  priest 
and  an  elder,  placing  Elder  Robertson  to 
preside,  and  instructing  them  to  hold  their 
meetings,  administer  the  sacrament  and 
teach  ami  preach  the  first  principles  of  the 
gospel  until  I  came  again. 

Deeming  it  wise  to  retrace  my  steps  and 
return  to  Glasgow,  I  prepared  to  take  leave 
of  them.  On  bidding  them  goodby,  there 
were  a  number  of  wet  eyes  among  those 
who  had  not  taken  up  their  cross  to  follow 
the  Master. 

I  felt  that  my  visit  to  Aberdeen  had  not 
been  in  vain,  and  my  soul  was  glad,  and  I 
praised  the  name  or  the  Lord.  The  morn- 
ing was  fair  and  pleasant  and  I  made  an 
early  start  from  30  Don  street. 

Hamilton  G-  Park. 

TO    BE    CONTINUED. 


FLY  NOT  AWAY. 


Tly  not  away  in  oper  air, 
Sweet  bird  on  yonder  tree; 

Some  arrow  lately  left  its  bow, 
Might  pierce  your  heart  so  free. 

Cast  not  your  leaves  fair  blushing  rose, 

To  wither  on  the  sand: 
Bloom  long  enough  to  lull  the  pain, 

Your  thorns  have  given  my  hands. 

Cease  not  to  murmur  little  brook, 
Flowing  'twixt  mossy  banks, 

Your  music  sounds  like  nature's  voice, 
Offering  to  God  her  thanks. 


But!  how  I  start  as  from  a  dream, 

What,  O  what  can  it  be; 
The  flower  fades,  the  brook  is  dry, 

The  bird  is  dead  'neath  the  tree. 

A  voice  as  from  inspired  lips, 

Falls  sweet  upon  my  ear, 
These  are  the  gifts  which  nature  lends, 

Man's  weary  days  to  cheer. 

Birds,  flowers  and  brooks,  and  man 

On  earth  will  cease  to  be; 
But   naught    can   e'er  destroy  the  germ 

Of  immortality. 

Sarah  E.  Clifton. 
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JINGOISM. 

Jingoism  is  a  word  of  particular  signifi- 
cance in  England:  something  akin  to 
chauvinism  in  France,  but  somewhat  dis- 
tinct from  yellow  journalism  in  the  United 
States.  England  once  nearly  jingoed  her- 
self into  a  war  with  Russia.  French 
chauvanism  came  within  the  dot  of  an 
"i"  of  bringing  the  German  army  across 
the  Rhine. 

We  don't  want  to  fight, 

But  by  jingo  if  we  '1", 
We've  got  the  men,  we've  got  the  guns, 

And  we've  got  the  money,  too. 

One  is  reminded  of  this  old  English  re- 
frain, so  patriotically  sung  during  the 
Turko-Russian  war  of  1875.  Many  of  our 
American  newspapers  don't  wtrnt  the 
United  States  to  light; 

But  by  jingo  if  they  do, 
They've  got  the  men,  they've  got  the  guns, 
They've  got  the  money,  too. 

Too  many  of  our  newspapers  art  seri- 


ously at  work  figuring  out  the  result  of  war 
between  this  country  and  Japan.  War'.' 
"What  about,"  the  reader  will  ask.  About 
nothing.  It  may  be  almost  safely  predict- 
ed that  the  historian  will  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  tell  just  what  the  cause  of  the 
next  great  war  was.  When  people  in  this 
country,  and  to  seme  extent  in  France, 
can  talk  as  much  about  war  and  give  under- 
handed encouragement  to  do  it  as  they 
are  doing  at  the  present  time,  it  looks  as 
though  there  is  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  people  who  are  anxious  to  fight  just  for 
the  sake  of  fighting.  No  one  can  doubt 
that  there  is  a  real  spirit  of  antagonism 
growing  up  in  certain  sections  of  our  coun- 
try towards  Japan,  and  the  Japanese  them- 
selves have  shown  some  spirited  resent- 
ment. The  nominal  cause  has  been  the 
placing  of  a  few  children  in  San  Francisco 
in  separate  schools  for  orientals,  and  the 
looting  in  that  city  of  a  Japanese  restau- 
rant. The  real  causes  of  the  antagonisms 
and  resentments  are  deeper  and  more  ob- 
scure. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  the  United  States, 
in  her  war  with  Spain,  aroused  throughout 
the  country  a  militant  spirit.  A  bragga- 
docio class  arose,  and  a  sort  of  champion- 
ship was  declared  by  the  United  States  to 
all  the  world.  That  championship  was 
obscured  by  the  brilliant  feat  of  arms  of 
the  Japtnese.  America  hailed,  at  the 
time  of  the  intoxication,  Japanese  success- 
es, and  when  sober  moments  came,  Amer- 
ican jingoes  found  their  martial  heroes 
obscured,  and  there  began  a  still  hunt  by 
many  in  this  country  for  the  gloves.  They 
want  to  put  them  on  and  try  their  strength 
with  Japan-  Fighters  who  have  never 
been  whipped  love  to  put  on  the  gloves, 
and  there  is  a  fighting  element  in  America 
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— perhaps  I  should  say,  an  element  that 
wants  oihers  to  fight;  that  would,  deep 
down  in  their  hearts,  like  to  see  a  contest 
hetween  this  country  and  Japan,  "just  for 
the  fun  of  it." 

This  country  has  nothing  to  fight  ahout, 
but  the  situation  takes  on  a  serious  aspect 
when  the  leading  statesmen  of  Japan  are 
at  so  much  trouble  to  explain  why  a  war 
between  the  United  States  and  their  coun- 
try is  unthinkable.  Our  own  statesmen  do 
not  feel  altogether  comfor'able  under  our 
American  jingoism.  It  is  foolish,  absurd. 
They  know  that;  but  they  know,  too, 
what  jingoism  has  done  before,  and  they 
fear  what  it  may  do  again.  Are  the  na- 
tions drunken?  Is  the  spirit  of  intoxica- 
tion coming  upon  them?  Are  they  moving 
towards  events  whose  spirit  governs  them 
more  than  they  are  governed  by  reason  and 
good  morals? 

In  this  cjuntry  yellow  journalism  is 
more  an  effect  than  a  cause.  It  is  the 
result  of  an  unnatural  life;  a  life  shifted 
from  its  divine  moorings,  a  restless  desire 
for  something  sensational,  something  just 
as  abnormal  as  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  people  in  the  United 
States  today.  Are  we  drifting?  If  so,  no 
man  can  foresee  the  direction  of  our  ship 
of  state.  It  will  go  as  the  winds  of  heaven 
drive  it,  and  perhaps  not  lodge  again  until 
some  storm  has  driven  itinto  new  moorings. 
Men  can  only  wonder.  The  times  are  full 
of  speculations.  It  almost  looks  as  though 
life  were  too  much  a  game  of  chance.  In 
any  event,  it  is  a  time  when  men  ought  to 
be  sober-minded,  when  men  should  pray 
as  well  as  wait.  Cicero  exclaimed,  in  the 
days  of  Rome's  glory,  "Oh,  the  times,  the 
morals!"  No  wonder  men  are  asking  ev- 
ery da)  what  this,  that  or  the  other  strange 

sign  means. 

m 

AFTER  SUNDAY  SCHOOL— WHAT? 

Some  time  ago  a  prominent  bishop  in 
the    Church  asserted    that    many    Sunday 


School  workers  are  of  little  value  to  the 
Church  outside  of  the  Sunday  School  or- 
ganization. "The  Sunday  School,"  said 
he,  "has  made  phenomenal  progress  during 
the  last  few  years,  and  that  because  of  the 
great  amount  of  energy  and  talent  devoted 
to  the  Sunday  School  cause.  It  \t  not  to 
be  denied  that  the  Sunday  Schools  number 
among  their  workers  some  of  the  most  ca- 
pable men  and  women  in  the  Church.  But 
it  is  a  fact,  nevertheless,  that  many  of  them 
are  seldom  seen  in  any  other  assembly 
than  that  of  the  Sunday  School.  I,  for  ex- 
ample, never  see  some  of  them,  for  months 
at  a  time, at  the  ward  sacrament  meeting." 

Recently  we  have  heard  this  charge  many 
times  repeated;  and  upon  some  little  in- 
vestigation, we  have  found  that  it  is  true 
— in  part,  at  least.  Nowadays,  Sunday 
School  teachers  are  required  to  be  at  their 
schools  at  nine  o'clock  or  nine  -  thirty 
o'clock  a.  m.  From  that  time  until  twelve 
o'clock  noon,  they  are  busily,  yes,  arduous- 
ly engaged  in  the  Sunday  School  work. 
When  the  school  is  dismissed  they  have 
been  in  meeting  for  from  two  and  a  half  to 
three  hours.  Undoubtedly  they  feel  some- 
what tired. 

These  hard  worked  teachers  go  home, 
therefore,  after  Sunday  School,  and  spend 
the  afternoon  in  rest  or  recreation.  They 
lie  in  the  hammock  and  read;  or  they  visit 
with  friends  at  home  or  in  other  parts  of 
the  city;  or,  in  the  larger  cities,  some  of 
them  even  go  to  resorts  or  other  places  of 
amusement.  They  never  once  think  of  the 
afternoon  meeting, nor  of  the  evening  sacra- 
ment meeting.  They  have  labored  three 
hours  in  the  Sunday  School.  Their  whole 
duty  is  done. 

Now,  it  is  very  fortunate  that  the  actual 
number  of  Sunday  School  teachers  who 
feel  and  act  in  this  way  is  very  small. 
Most  Sunday  School  teachers  are  active  in 
ever}'  department  of  Church  work.  Yet, 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  Bishop's  criticism  is 
true  in  some  cases — and  that  "some"  is  by 
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far  too  many.  Sunday  School  workers 
should  not  forget  their  relations  to  their 
wards;  and  their  duties  to  those  wards. 
All  Sunday  School  workers  are  amenable 
to  the  bishop  of  the  ward;  and  the  ward 
being  an  organization  of  the  priesthood, 
not  merely  auxiliary,  cannot,  must  not,  be 
neglected  for  other  work.  Of  course,  the 
bishop  makes  the  callto  the  Sunday  School; 
but  the  call  to  work  in  the  Sunday  School 
does  not  excuse  the  receiver  of  that  call 
from  other  ward  duties.  The  Sunday 
School  teacher,  who  is  instructing  the 
young  people  of  Zion  by  precept  and  by 
example,  should  really  be  the  last  of  whom 
it  can  honestly  be  said  that  he  neglects  the 
ward  meetings,  and  other  ward  duties. 
Consider  the  strenuous  life  of  the  bishop — 
how  many  meetings  he  has  to  attend — re- 
member what  you  are  endeavoring  to 
teach  the  boys  and  girls  who  come  to  your 
Sunday  School  class,  then  go  to  and  help 
the  bishop,  and  set  a  worthy  example  for 
your  class  to  follow.  In  short,  let  no  Sun- 
day School  worker  think  that  his  whole 
duty  is  done  when  Sunday  School  is  dis- 
missed. Let  him  go  then  and  perform  the 
rest  of  his  duties.  Let  him  attend  the 
ward  sacrament  meeting  with  diligence, 
and  do  whatever  else  in  his  power  lies  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  Zion. 

0 
LONG    WINTER  EVENINGS. 

The  season  of  shortened  days  and  long- 
drawn-out  evenings  comes  upon  us  again 
with  the  question,  What  shall  we  do  to 
keep  ourselves  and  our  children  at  home? 
How  shall  we  spend  the  winter  evenings? 

Of  course,  in  most  cases,  much  of 
every  evening  will  be  consumed  in  the 
preparation  of  lessons  for  the  next  school- 
day-  In  some  cases  the  preparation  of 
lessons  may  take  all  the  evening.  In 
such  cases  there  need  be  no  worrying  about 
suitable  occupation.  But  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  boys  and  girls  who  do  not  attend 
school.      What   can    they    do    during    the 


long  evenings?  And  many  of  those  who 
do  atttend  rchool  so  arrange  their  work 
that  they  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  in  the 
long  evenings  at  home.  What  can  they 
do  profitably  to  pass  away  the  time? 

It  should  be  the  particular  delight  of 
Sunday  School  workers  to  help  the  boys 
and  girls  whose  winter  evenings  hang 
heavy  on  their  hands.  Indeed  it  should 
almost  be  the  duty  of  every  Sunday  School 
teacher  to  look  after,  during  the  winter 
evenings,  those  who  ccme  to  his  claso  on 
Sunday.  He  should  recommend  evening 
employment,  and  that  employment  should 
in  most  cases  be  reading. 

A  wide  and  constant  reader  is  sure  to 
become  a  well-informed  man — and  he 
never  lacks  for  company.  The  long 
winter  evenings  are  as  welcome  to  him  as 
the  sunlight.  Then  he  rests  fiom  the 
physical  activities  of  the  day  and  revels  in 
other  worlds — in  the  world  of  deep  and 
heavy  thought,  or  in  the  world  of  light 
and  mirthsome  pleasure.  For  reading,  if 
well  selected  will  supply  almost  any  want, 
and  satisfy  almost  any  craving  of  the  soul. 

Why,  then,  should  we  encourage  the 
habit  of  reading?  Why,  because  by  read- 
ing we  add,  as  one  great  reader  has  said, 
to  our  own  experiences  those  of  other  men 
greater  and  more  competent  than  we; 
because  by  reading  we  may  become 
acquainted  in  a  short  time  with  the  results 
of  scientific  investigations  that  have  spread 
over  many  years;  because  by  reading  we 
may  learn  to  know  the  best  in  art  and 
music;  because  by  reading  we  may  meet 
peculiar  beauty  and  beauty-loving  person- 
alities that  can  lie  met  in  no  way  else;  be- 
cause by  reading  we  become  keener  and 
more  susceptible  to  high  and  worthy  ideals. 

So  then,  Sunday  School  workers,  look 
over  your  classes,  and  see  what  kinds  of 
boys  and  girls  you  have  there.  Pick  out  a 
number  of  titles  that  you  think  will  inter- 
est those  boys  and  girls  and  start  them 
reading.  Cultivate  the  reading  habit 
j  ourselves;  encourage  it  in  others. 
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MOTHERS'  AND  CHILDREN'S  HOME. 

HOME  for  mothers  and  chil- 
dren, where  the  mothers  may 
rest  and  the  children  may  play, 
has  become  an  interesting  and 
valuable  feature  of  the  great 
international  expositions  of  the 
present  day.  The  Jamestown  Exposition 
possesses  a  model  home,  known  as  the 
Mothers'  and  Children's  Building,  with  a 
pretty  playground  adjoining,  where  the 
little  tots  can  amuse  themselves  while 
their  mothers  are  seeing  the  Exposition. 
The  building  presents  the  appearance  of 
an  immense  bungalow  and  overlooks  Ham- 
pton Roads,  on  Willoughby  Avenue,  be- 
tween the  Louisiana  and  West  Virginia 
buildings.  It  is  under  the  supervision  of 
the  National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  is  in 
the  immediate  charge  of  Mrs.  Edwin  C. 
Grice,  of  Philadelphia,  a  woman  especially 
qualified  for  training  and  managing  chil- 
dren and  therefore  well  fitted  for  this  posi- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Grice  is  assisted  in  her  arduous  du- 
ties by  Miss  Margaret  Lipincott,  the  libra- 
rian of  the  building,  and  by  some  of  the 
state  presidents  of  the  National  Congress 
of  Mothers,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Ferguson  of  Con- 
necticut, being  assistant  hostess  at  the 
present  time.  Other  state  presidents  will 
serve  from  time  to  time  as  assistants  to 
Mrs.  Grice. 

The  Mothers'  and  Children's  home  is  a 
model  of  neatness  and  completeness,  con- 
taining everything  necessary  for  the  com- 
fort and  welfare  of  visiting  mothers  and 
children.  Easy  chairs,  resting  places,  read- 
ing room  and  hospitality  make  this  a  plea- 
sant haven  for  women  at  the  Exposition. 


The  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  little  ones 
are  still  more  numerous.  They  are  provid- 
ed with  comforts,  care,  and  attention;  with 
food  and  with  amusement  and  instruction. 
Children  are  taken  to  this  building  and 
checked  like  baggage,  25  cents  a  day  being 
charged  for  their  care  and  they  are  given  a 
good  wholesome  lunch  for  15  cents.  The 
library  furnishes  children's  books  of  every 
description  and  a  kindergarten  is  main- 
tained for  the  benefit  of  the  little  tots. 
They  are  also  taught  good  manners  and 
are  given  moral, mental  and  physical  train- 
ing under  the  care  of  experienced  instruc- 
tors. 

The  model  playground  is  to  be  enlarged 
and  about  ten  thousand  additional  square 
feet  of  space  will  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
In  the  playground  $3,000  worth  of  appara- 
tus will  be  used  for  the  amusement,  com- 
fort and  physical  improvement  of  the  little 
guests  of  this  home.  In  the  kindergarten 
are  a  trained  teacher,  a  trained  nurse  and 
two  assistant  nurses.  There  is  also  a 
housekeeper,  who  prepares  lunch  for  the 
children. 

The  new  playground  is  being  arranged 
and  installed  by  the  National  Playground 
Association.  The  library,  containing  among 
other  books,  300  books  especially  for  chil- 
dren and  100  for  mothers  contributed  by  a 
Philadelphia  firm  and  the  furniture  of  the 
building  contributed  by  a  Camden,  New 
Jersey  firm.  The  buildings  are  maintained 
by  the  Jamestown  Exposition  Company, 
as  a  part  of  the  Exposition.  It  is  a  popu- 
lar and  valuable  adjunct  to  the  Exposition, 
giving  mothers  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
learn  much  about  the  care  of  children  and 
enabling  them  to  leave  their  children  in 
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safe  hands  while  they  themselves  are  seeing 
the  Exposition.  It  gives  children  a  comfort- 
able resting  place  for  the  day,  where  they 
are  well  cared  for,  amused  and  instructed. 
It  is  a  great  convenience  to  the  public  and 
a  blessing  to  mothers  and  children  who 
visit  the  Exposition. 

The  idea  is  a  good  one  for  city  corpora- 
tions to  consider  when  providing  parks  and 
playgrounds  for  children.  And  much,  too, 
is  suggested  that  parents  may  do  in  their 
own  homes. 


LOCAL  BOARD  MEETINGS. 

Have  a  Teachers'  Meeting. — It  is 
quite  impossible  to  overestimate  the 
value  of  a  properly  conducted  teachers' 
meeting.  This  is  because  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  teacher  as  a  factor  in  the  work 
of  the  kingdom.  Certainly  all  Christians 
are  agreed  that  the  Sunday  School  is  the 
most  fertile  field  the  church  can  possibly 
cultivate.  This  is,  first,  because  it  is  eas- 
ier to  win  children  to  the  kingdom  of  God 
than  it  is  to  win  adults.  Not  only  that, 
but  they  are  much  more  valuable  in  Chris- 
tian service  when  their  training  begins  in 
youth.  Fully  four-fifths  of  those  who  unite 
with  our  churches  upon  conversion,  both 
in  this  country  and  England,  come  through 
the  Sunday  School.  Some  one  has  said, 
that  when  it  comes  to  winning  souls  for 
God  in  the  Sunday  School,  "The  pastor  is 
across  the  street,  the  superintendent  is  at 
arm's  length,  but  the  teacher  is  fare  to  fare.'" 
The  teacher  evidently  has  the  place  of 
greatest  privilege  and  richest  opportunity, 
a  place  and  a  task  the  infinite  possibilities 
of  which  demand  the  noblest  service  that 
every  faculty  can  render.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  can  anything  be  more  important  than 
training  and  preparing  the  teachers  in  the 
art,  not  only  of  teaching,  but  of  soul  win- 
ning? Nevertheless  only  about  one-third 
of  all  the  churches  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  a  teachers'  meeting 


It  is  the   coaling  station  of  the   school 
It  will  take  determination,  work,  persever- 
ance, push  and  prayer  to  have  this  meet- 
ing of  your    teachers;  but  it  is  worth  more 
than  it  costs.     Have  a  teachers'  meeting! 

The  Real  Purpose  of  the  Teachers' 
Meeting. — Failure  to  fully  comprehend 
its  design  and  importance  is  the  reason  for 
the  common  apathy  to  be  found  in  many 
places  concerning  the  teachers'  meeting. 
No  superintendent  who  fully  realizes  its 
real  purpose  and  value  will  willingly  do 
without  it,  First,  let  me  say  that  the  name 
is  in  some  respects  a  handicap.  The  true 
teachers'  meeting  is  no  more  exclusively  for 
the    teachers    than  it  is  for  the    officers. 

*  *      Its    intent  is   to   aid    all 

those  who  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
management  of  the  Sunday  School,  wheth- 
er officers,  teachers,  or  assistants  of  any 
kind.  Of  course  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  should  be  given  to  the  consideration 
of  the  lesson  for  the  following  Sunday;  and 
yet  this  meeting  is  not  so  much  to  prepare 
the  lesson,  as  to  study  the  methods  of  pre- 
senting the  lesson.  We  have  many  valua- 
ble lesson  helps  which  throw  light  upon 
the  lessons  and  place  at  our  disposal  more 
than  we  can  possibly  teach. 

The  teachers'  meeting,  however,  will  en- 
able the  teachers  and  workers  to  assist  one 
another,  by  giving  to  each  one  the  benefit 
of  the  study  and  ideas  of  all.  It  will  tend 
to  unify  the  teaching  in  the  school,  and 
this  is  important,  There  should  be  ample 
time  given,  also,  for  the  consideration  of 
anything  regarding  the  management  of  the 
school,  including  the  duties  of  all  the  offi- 
cers. Discussions  concerning  the  grading 
of  the  school,  the  library,  the  preparations 
for  Christmas,  Faster  and  similar  occa- 
sions, and,  indeed,  anything  else  which  has 
to  do  with  the  welfare  of  the  school,  are  as 
appropriate  at  the  teachers'  meeting  as  is 
the  treatment  of  the  lesson.  Help  should 
be    rendered    where    help    is    needed,   and 
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when  all  the  ollicers,  as  well  as  the  teach- 
ers, understand  that  they  will  all  ij<  I  some- 
thing at  the  teachers'  meeting  which  will 
help  them  in  their  particular  work,  they 
will  be  likely  to  attend.  The  teachers' 
meeting  enables  the  school  to  concentrate 
its  endeavors  to  the  strengthening  of  the 
weak  places.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  "The 
Weekly  Sunday  School  Council,"  or  "The 
Sunday  School  Workers'  Meeting"  would 
be  a  better  name  than  "Teachers'  Meeting." 

Fundamental  Features. — There  are 
three:  1.  Devotional  Exercises.  2.  In- 
struction.    3.  Details. 

(1).  The  devotional  exercises  should  not 
be  crowded  into  a  corner.  We  should 
never  be  so  hurried  that  we  cannot  take 
time  for  prayer  and  song.     * 

(2).  The  instruction  at  the  meeting  should 
include  not  only  the  treatment  of  the  les- 
son for  the  following  Sunday,  but  also  any 
supplemental  work  that  may  be  done  as  a 
regular  part  of  the  program,  and  in  addi- 
tion, the  discussion  of  practical  methods 
of  Sunday  School  work. 

(3).  Under  the  head  of  details,  every- 
thing should  be  included  that  has  to  do 
with  the  Sunday  School  management,  to- 
gether with  the  hearing  of  reports,  making 
announcements,  planning  for  coming 
events  and  the  like. 

The  relation  of  these  general  divisions 
to  one  another  will  be  best  determined  by 
local  needs,  but  we  should  say,  on  general 
principles,  that  the  discussion  of  the  lesson 
for  the  following  Sunday  should  take  about 
half  the  time  of  the  entire  session.  Divide 
the  rest  of  the  time  ahout  evenly  between 
the  devotional  exercises  and  the  details. 
An  hour  and  a  quarter  is  quite  short  enough; 
an  hour  and  a  half  is  much  better  for  the 
whole  meeting. 

Special  Features.  —  Monotony  will 
take  the  edge  off  of  anything;  the  teachers' 
meeting  is  no  exception.  There  should  be 
as  much   variety    in   the    program    of   the 


meeting  as  is  consistent  with  its  general 
plan  and  purpose.  A  few  things  are  here 
suggeted  that  have  been  tried  with  success. 

1.  A  ten-minutes  drill,  designed  to  aid 
the  teachers  along  the  line  of  pedagogy, 
Bible  history,  geography,  etc. 

2.  A  short  paper,  not  over  seven  or  eight 
minutes  in  length,  on  some  practical  theme 
of  Sunday  School  work,  either  general  or 
local,  the  subject  having  been  previously 
assigned  and  the  writer  notified.  The  fol- 
lowing topics  for  consideration  will  suffi- 
ciently indicate  the  kind  of  subjects  which 
may  be  suitable  and  profitable: 

How  may  we  increase  our  membership? 
How  get  the  most  out  of  a  lesson  help? 
Shall  we  try  to  have  a  library?  The  social 
side  of  our  school  life.  My  idea  of  a  good 
teacher.  (Given  by  several  scholars.)  What 
about  new  song-books?  How  increase  our 
missionary  offering?  How  shall  we  observe 
Christmas?  Our  duty  to  absent  and  irreg- 
ular scholars.  The  value  of  class  organi- 
zation, etc.,  etc. 

As  a  practical  illustration,  the  follow- 
ing items  were  recently  considered  in  our 
meeting: 

Shall  we  practice  for  and  have  a  fire  drill 
in  our  school  occasionally? 

What  can  we  omit  from  the  opening  or 
closing  exercises  of  the  school  in  order  to 
give  the  teachers  more  time  with  their 
classes?        *         *         * 

What  can  we  do  to  hasten  the  coming 
of  our  new  "Model  Sunday  School  Build- 
ing?" 

(3).  Occasionally  a  meeting  might  be 
designated  as  ''scholar"'  night,"  each  teach- 
er being  requested  to  bring  one  member  of 
his  class,  that  the  scholars  may  see  what 
the  teachers'  meeting  is. 

4.  In  schools  of  considerable  size  it  will 
be  pleasant  and  profitable  to  put  the  devo- 
tional exercises  of  the  teachers'  meeting 
for  one  night  in  charge  of  the  officers  of  a 
given  department  of  the  school.  For  in- 
stance,   suppose   you   have   a  cradle  roll; 
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let  the  superintendent  of  the  cradle  roll  de- 
partment take  charge  of  the  devotional  ex- 
ercises at  one  meeting.  This  officer  would 
open  the  meeting  in  the  usual  way,  except 
that  the  hymns  and  the  prayers,  and  Scrip- 
ture reading  also,  would  be  appropriate  to 
the  cradle  roll  work.  Then  a  brief  report 
of  the  department  would  be  given,  stating 
how  many  members  they  have,  and  how 
the  teachers  can  help  to  carry  forward  the 
work  of  the  department,  reciting  also  any 
case3  of  special  interest;  this  to  be  followed 
by  a  season  of  prayer  for  that  department. 
In  the  same  way,  on  another  night,  the 
home  department  could  be  considered;  then 
the  begi/iners,  primaries,  juniors,  interme- 
diates, young  men,  adults,  etc.      *     *     * 

5.  Devote  ten  minutes  at  each  session 
to  an  "imaginary  tour"  through  the  coun- 
tries mentioned  in  the  lessons.  Appoint 
in  advance  one  person  to  read  a  letter, 
which  would  purport  to  have  been  written 
from  the  scene  of  the  lesson  for  that  even- 
ing and  at  the  very  time  the  incident  oc- 
curred. Suppose,  for  instance,  the  lessons 
are  from  the  gospels.  Letters  could  be 
written  from  such  points  as  "Bethlehem," 
"Jerusalem,"  "Jordan's  Banks,"  Naza- 
reth," "Capernaum,"  "Sea  of  Galilee,"  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  lessons  as  closely  as 
possible-  Each  paper  should  begin  where 
the  preceding  one  left  off,  and  thus  keep 
the  imaginary  party  in  constant  company 
with  those  concerning  whom  they  are  stu- 
dying. The  scheme  is  the  same  as  that 
worked  out  in  the  book  entitled,  '  The 
Prince  of  the  House  of  David,"  though,  of 
course,  on  a  smaller  scale.  This  plan  has 
worked  admirably  with  us  on  several  oc- 
casions. 

6.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  some  special 
objects  for  prayer  at  each  meeting  during, 
say,  a  quarter.  Suppose  at  one  teachers' 
meeting  the  superintendent  should  make 
this  announcement:  "Our  special  prayer 
for  the  coming  week  and  at  the  next  teach- 
ers' meeting  will  be  for  the  young  men's 


department,"  or,  "for  God's  blessing  upon 
our  decision  day,"  or,  "that  the  Lord  will 
send  us  mere  teachers."  The  good  effect 
of  thip  is  that  it  secures  the  concentration 
of  the  thought  of  all,  and  the  prayers  of  all, 
on  the  same  thing. 

Caution. — Do  not  try  to  have  more  than 
one  of  these  special  features  in  operation  at 
one  time. 

Marion  Lawrence, 
in  How  to  conduct  a  Sunday  School. 
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THE  OUTLINING  AND  THE  PREPARATION 
OF  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSONS. 

At  first  I  thought  there  was  a  wide  dis- 
tinction between  the  planning  of  a  lesson 
and  the  preparation  of  a  lesson;  but  after 
a  careful  consideration  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  who  has  'planned  well 
a  lesson  is  prepared  to  give  that  lesson; 
or  he  who  has  prepared  his  lesson  well  has 
already  planned  that  lesson,  whether  it  be 
written  on  paper  or  engraved  on  the  convo- 
lutions of  the  brain. 

Following  these  ideas,  I  shall  first  take 
up  the  discussion  of  the  plan  and  its  uses, 
that  we  may  the  better  understand  how  to 
prepare  the  lesson  from  it,  then  give  a  few 
leading  principles  to  keep  constantly  in 
mind  in  preparing  the  lesson. 

Right  here  I  wish  to  say:  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  advancing  by  bounds,  and 
if  we  wish  to  keep  up  we  must  work  in- 
cessantly, for  this  is  a  g6spel  of  progres- 
sion. The  Lord,  in  giving  a  new  princi- 
ple, always  gives  something  that  requires 
greater  effort.  This  provides  for  continual 
advancement.  Our  present  outline  is  no 
exception.  In  order  to  do  the  work  there- 
in given,  we  must  put  forth  greater  effort, 
for  it  is  far  in  advance  of  the  old  one. 

Let  us  now  take  up  the  outline  step  by 
step. 

TEXT. 
Superintendent    Horace    II.  Cummings, 
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of  the  Church  schooU,  in  our  conference 
two  weeks  ago,  told  us  most  emphatically 
to  make  our  text  fit  our  aim.  In  other 
wrods,  we  must  not  think  we  are  obliged 
to  teach  everything  contained    in  the  text. 

THE  LESSON  SETTING. 

If  we  were  intending  to  plant  a  tree, 
would  we  he  concerned  with  the  time  and 
place  to  plant  merely?  Our  tree  would  be 
apt  to  die  if  we  failed  to  dig  and  prepare 
the  soil  that  it  might  take  root.  Just  so 
with  our  lesson  tree.  If  we  fail  to  prepare 
the  minds  of  our  class  for  what  is  to  come. 
How  many  barren,  isolated  lessons  have 
you  been  taught  in  the  class  you  attended 
when  you  went  to  Sunday  School  as  a 
pupil? 

What  I  mean  by  preparing  the  minds  of 
the  children  is  to  review  previous  lessons 
until  the  class  can  see  in  their  minds  the 
whole  situation.  Make  your  questions  in 
this  review  interesting  and  attractive,  30 
that  the  class  will  be  all  attention — eager 
for  the  lesson. 

In  lessons  that  are  isolated,  a  review 
would  not  be  a  lesson  setting.  In  such 
cases  known  things  of  interest  to  the  chil- 
dren must  be  talked  about.  We  as  teach- 
ers must  realize  that  to  teach  a  truth  per- 
manently we  must  link  it  on  to  the  child's 
chain  of  knowledge.  We  know  new  things 
only  by  the  old.  Let  us  lay  our  lesson 
foundations  before  we  build  our  lesson 
house. 

PRESENTATION. 

As  the  outline  does  not  name  the  next 
step,  I  have  given  it  the  name  pedagogy 
gives — Presentation, — the  giving  of  the 
lesson  proper.  No  Sunday  School  teacher 
fails  to  give  this  part  of  the  lesson — it  is 
the  narration  of  the  story  of  the  lesson  as 
given  in  the  outline.  The  question  in  this 
step  is,  How  do  we  give  it?  Do  we  give 
the  narrative  with  the  aim  constantly  in 
our  minds,  or  do  we  develop  it  consistent- 


ly, or  do  we  stagger  through  the  lesson 
with  scarcely  enough  preparation  to  get 
the  book  and  outlines  out  of  our  hands? 

What  we  want  is  so  to  plan  and  prepare 
our  lesson  that  we  can  give  it  without  hes- 
itation, in  a  way  that  the  facts  will  teacb 
our  aim.  We  may  have  any  aim  we 
choose;  but  let  us  work  to  it.  Let  me  re- 
peat here  a  thought  already  given — Select 
the  part  of  the  text  that  fits  the  result  you 
wish  to  reach,  and  then  "draw  it  hard." 
See  that  you  do  impress  the  class  with  the 
great  truth  that  you  wish  them  to  know. 
Get  the  iron  hot  in  the  leeson  setting,  and 
then  hit  it  hard  in  the  presentation.  Pre- 
pare what  you  wish  to  say  and  how  you 
wish  to  say  it,  so  that  you  will  not  need 
to  hesitate  or  repeat.  How  many  of  you 
here  have  ever  gone  before  your  classes 
partly  prepared,  and  had  to  hold  your 
book  or  outline  in  your  hands  and  talk  to 
it,  instead  of  to  the  boys  and  girls? 

AIM 

Let  us  now  suppose  we  have  prepared 
the  class  by  the  lesson  setting  and  given 
the  lesson  truths  as  best  we  could.  The 
next  step  tests  our  work  so  far;  it  tests  our 
ability  to  hold  to  our  aim  and  reach  it. 
All  we  need  do  is  ask,  What  does  this  les- 
son teach  us?  or,  What  good  is  this  les- 
son to  us?  The  answer  should  be  our  own. 
If  only  one  or  two  hands  come  up,  our 
aim  has  not  been  well  reached.  Either  we 
have  not  selected  the  proper  things  in  the 
lesson  to  teach  the  truth  we  aim  at,  or 
those  truths  have  been  made  unattractive, 
and  we  have  failed  to  arouse  interest. 

We  should  not,  however,  make  our  aim 
tame.  What  I  mean  is  we  should  not 
make  it  so  plain  that  the  class  can  grasp 
it  without  effort.  We  should  reveal  and 
yet  conceal. 

Common  cobbles  haven't  the  value  of 
diamonds.  We  appreciate  the  things  we 
spend  most  effort  in  obtaining,  and  the 
class  will  enjoy  and   value  the   truth  more 
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if  they  have  had  to  think  to  obtain  it.  If 
it  is  made  so  plain  it  disgusts  them,  our 
lesson  has  woise  than  failed. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

We  have  now  prepared  the  way,  taught 
the  truth,  and  tested  our  work.  Is  our  les- 
son finished?  Shall  we  stop  here?  What 
more  is  there  to  do? 

A  man  once  walked  over  a  hill  and  found 
a  small  piece  of  gold-bearing  ore.  He  be- 
gan to  dig  and  soon  he  was  a  millionaire. 
Does  this  prove  tnat  anyone  finding  a  sim- 
ilar specimen  and  digging  will  become 
wealthy.  Experience  teaches  otherwise. 
One  example  does  not  make  a  law.  But 
many  instances  where  like  causes  produce 
like  results,  make  us  believe  that  such 
causes  will  always  produce  certain  results. 

Let  us  not  then  think  children  capable 
or  foolish  enough  to  believe  our  aim  from 
one  example  only.  Yet  how  often  we  ex- 
pect this. 

What  then  shall  we  do?  I  believe  you 
can  all  see  that  we  must  tell  other  in- 
stances which  resulted  in  the  same  way, 
and  get  the  children  also  to  tell  others. 
Then  we  can  draw  the  conclusion  and  say 
we  have  found  a  truth.  We  have  driven 
the  nail  and  clinched  it  well. 

APPLICATION. 

We  have  prepared  the  way,  taught  the 
truth,  and  proved  it  true.  Is  it  time  to 
stop? 

What  good  would  a  box  of  gold  do  un- 
der the  Moor  of  our  house?  Is  it  of  any 
value  to  us  while  it  remains  there?  What 
must  we  do  to  make  it  of  value?  You  im- 
mediately say,  "Get  it  out  and  use  it  ?" 

Now  right  here  is  the  crowning  thought 
in  our  Sunday  School  lesson:  Our  gospel 
is  not  a  religion  of  belief,    or  faith  only;  it 


is  a  gospel  of  works  as  well.  Our  class 
must  not  only  believe  the  truth.  They 
must  also  put  it  into  their  lives  and  use  it. 
You  say  how  can  they  put  this  t~uth  into 
use  in  the  Sunday  School  class?  And  the 
answer  is  this:  It  can  not  always  be  done. 
But  this  much  can  be  done,  a  few  ways 
may  be  planned  by  the  teacher  and  class 
to  put  the  truth  into  use,  and  the  teacher 
will  be  able  to  see  the  application  in  the 
everyday  life  of  the   boys    and  girls. 

I  have  now  come  to  the  second  part  of 
this  paper,  that  of  tersely  giving  a  few 
principles  to  be  kept  in  the  mind  in  study- 
ing our  lessons. 

Let  us  call  them  the  Seven  Principles  of 
Preparation. 

First — Study  the  lesson  thoroughly  and 
carefully,  or  as  Apostle  David  0.  McKay 
puts  it,  "See  every  detail  as  clearly  as 
though  you  were  present  looking  at  it  with 
your  natural  eye." 

Second — From  the  needs  of  your  class 
and  the  text  of  the  lesson,  select  an  aim 
which  will  be  of  use  to  our  class. 

Third — Carefully  prepare  review  ques- 
tions which  will  form  in  the  minds  of  the 
class  a  fitting  "lesson  setting." 

Fourth — Arrange  the  details  of  the  story 
in  such  a  way  as  to  teach  the  aim  se- 
lected. 

Fifth — Prepare  other  incidents  and  stor- 
ies which  teach  the  same  truth. 

Sixth — Bring  the  truth  home  to  the  class 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  form  a  part 
of  their  lives. 

Seventh — Get  the  Spirit  of  God  and  of 
helpfulness.  Fill  yourself  with  enthusiasm 
and  the  lesson,  and  our  Heavenly  Father 
will  make  your  work  a  success.  And  be- 
ing successful  in  saving  souls  is  indeed 
laying  up  treasures  in  Heaven. 

Robert  I..  Ashby. 
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SHADOWS  AND   SUNSHINE. 

Even  dull  days  in  October 
Have  an  air  of  pleasantness; 

Wearing  colors  chaste  and  sober, 
Like  dear  Grandma's  Sunday  dress. 

Through  the  threat' ning  clovvds  above  us 
Breaks  the  blue  light  of  the  skies; 

Like  the  smiles  ot  friends  who  love  us, 
Or  the  baby'  laughing  eyes. 

Thus  are  life's  great  lessons  given, 

In  our  struggles  for  the  true; 
Shades  of  doubt  and  grief  are  riven 

Bv  faith's  sunshine  bursting  through. 
L.  L.  G.  R. 


STRAIGHTEN  UP. 

Stand  up  straight,  boys  and  girls,  and, 
whether  walking  or  at  rest,  hold  your  head 
well  up,  with  chin  drawn  slightly  in  and 
shoulders  thrown  back.  Why?  Because 
man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and 
moreover  is  His  noblest  work,  and  should 
be  as  nearly  perfect  in  figure  as  may  be. 

Do  you  not  remember  having  read  of 
Daniel  Webster,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
the  most  perfectly  built  man  in  the  sen- 
ate, as  "the  godlike  Webster?"  Take 
notice  as  you  walk  along  the  streets  how 
many  young  men  are  stoop-shouldered. 
See  how  many  strong,  middle-aged  men  are 
beginning  to  walk  like  old  men.  In  fact, 
so  many  walk  along  in  such  an  unmanly 
style  that  when  an  erect  young  fellow 
strides  by,  people  turn  around  to  look  at 
him.  Everyone  admires  a  man  or  woman 
of  erect  bearing,  though  only  a  few  compar- 
atively are  fully  erect. 

I  remember  once  being    in    a    manufac- 


turing building  in  the  morning,  before  the 
starting  bell  had  rung.  At  one  of  the 
windows  were  a  number  of  young  men 
and  womeD,  evidently  watching  for  some- 
one, and  the  someone  proved  to  be  a 
young  man, fully  six  feet  tall, who  just  then 
made  his  appearance  away  up  the  street. 
They  watched  for  him  every  •norning. 
They  liked  to  note  his  splendid  figure,  his 
upright  carriage,  his  easy,  swinging  rvalk, 
and  his  gocd-natured,  pleasant  face.  As 
he  came  near,  I  recognized  in  him  a  friend 
whom  I  had  often  met  in  the  militia  ar- 
mory and  gymnasium.  You  see,  he  made 
use  of  his  military  training  in  every-day 
life,  and  he  not  only  looked  well  by  reason 
of  it,  but  he  felt  well.  One  is  bound  to 
feel  well  when  he  begins  to  practice  throw- 
ing back  his  shoulders  and  breathing  deep- 
ly. There  is  a  saying,  you  know,  that  "it 
is  hard  to  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks," 
and  some  people  tell  us  it  is  still  harder 
to  teach  new  things  to  members  of  the  hu- 
man family  who  are  once  settled  in  their 
way, 

So,  young  people,  begin  young — begin 
tomorrow  morning,  as  60on  as  you  rise. 
Step  out  where  you  can  get  fresh,  outdoor 
air,  drop  your  hands  by  your  sides,  lift 
your  shoulders  well  up  and  back,  and 
slowly  exhale  and  inhale,  breathe  deeply 
ten  or  fifteen  times.  Then  go  through  a 
tew  quick,  light  movements  in  calisthenic 
drill,  or  with  light  dumb  bells  or  clubs, 
and — straighten  up.  This  will  start  you 
all  right  for  the  day,  and  all  through  the 
day  keep  in  mind  that  you  are  to  stand 
erect  when  you  stand  and  sit  erect  when 
you  sit.     It  will  require  only    a   few  days 
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of  application  on  the  subject  to  get  you 
into  the  habit  of  walking  and  standing 
erect. 

Miles  Barlow,  in  Evenings  at  Home. 


A  LULLABY. 

Ht/SH-A-bye  baby,  the  tree-tops  are  swaying, 
The   breezes   are   sighing    among    the    green 
leaves; 
The    linnet  and   starling   their  good-nights  are 
saying — 
The  thoughts  of  my  heart  in  his  song  each  bird 
weaves. 

Thenhush-a-bye  baby,  my  treasure,  my  darling, 
Oh,  rest  thee  in  safety  upon  mother's  breast, 

Thy  voice  is  as  sweet  as  the  notes  of  the  starling, 
Of  all  in  the  world,  dear,  I  love  thee  the  best. 

Hush-a-bye  baby,  thy  father  is  coming 

For  days  I've  been  longing  his  dear  face  to  see, 
Among  the  bright  flowers  the  bees  now  are  hum- 
ming— 
"He's  coming!    he's  coming!"    they  whisper 
to  me. 

Then  hush-a-by  baby,  my  heart  fast  is  beating 
This  moment  of  rapture  I've  waited  to  see, 

He's  coming,  he's  coming,  his  arms  now  encircle 
With  love  born  of  heaven,  my  baby  and  me. 

•   Annie  Malin. 


THE  LETTER  BOX. 

Lonesome  on    Sunday. 

Oreana,  Idaho. 
I  am  always  glad  to  see  the  Juvenile 
come,  as  I  love  to  read  the  letters.  I  have 
wanted  to  write  one  for  a  long  time.  We 
are  living  (on  a  sheep  ranch.  There  are 
no  Mormons  here,  and  I  miss  my  Sunday 
.School  and  Primary  very  much,  and  I  will 
be  very  glad  when  we  move  back  to  our 
home  near  Oakley,  Cassia  county.  We 
had  a  very  nice  school  last  winter,  and  I 
was  promoted  into  the  4th  grade.  I  have 
two  dear  little  sisters — Laverda,  aged  five 
years  and  Venola,  17  months,  and  I  have 
a  little  brother  and  sister  in  heaven.  My 
grandparents  on  my  mama's  side  are  dead. 


My  other  grandpa  and  grandma  are  living 
in  Marion,  Idaho.  Grandpa  is  84  years 
old,  and  my  dear  grandma  is  blind.  I 
would  like  to  tell  you  about  our  pet  mag- 
pie, but  fear  this  will  be  too  long. 
Good  by,  for  this  time. 

Mildred  Read,  age  10  years. 


Thiee  Letters  from  Anaconda,  Montana. 

Three  little  girls, — Zella  Evans,  nine 
years  old,  Ettie  Wheeler,  eight  years  old, 
and  Laura  Evans,  five  years  old,  each  send 
a  letter  from  the  above-named  place.  They 
all  go  to  Sunday  School  and  have  good 
teachers,  whose  names  are  given  as  Sisters 
Huggy,  Green  and  Wheeler.  Each  men- 
tions a  brother  of  the  little  writer.  They 
are  Joseph  Evans,  Alvin  Wheeler  and  Ivan 
Evans. 


Charade. 

Forest  Dale,  Salt  Lake  County. 
I  have  often  read  the  letters   and  char- 
ades, and  will   now  send    a  charade  com- 
posed o    ten  letters 

6,  2,  9,   an    animal  useful   around   the 
house. 

7,  2,   9,  10,  an  important  article  used  in 
the  construction  of  a  house. 

5,  7,  4,  2,  a  girl's  name. 

9,  2,  7,  5,  something  that   is  interesting 
to  children. 

4,  8,  9,  the  first  thing   w?  must  have  in 
building  a  house. 

4,  2,  6,  5,  something  often  used  in  mak- 
ing girls'  dresses. 

The  whole  is  the  name  of   an  important 
article  used  in  preparing  a  meal. 

Blanche  Love,  age  10  years. 


Missions. 

Carey, Idaho. 
I  like  to  read  the  Juvenile.     My  papa 
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has  been  a  choir  leader  and  a  superintend- 
ent of  Sunday  Schools  about  thirty  .years. 
My  brother  John  came  from  a  mission  to 
Ne\/  Zealand  a  year  ago.  He  got  drowned 
in  the  lake  near  here  last  May.  Papa  says 
the  Lord  wanted  him  to  do  some  mission- 
ary work  with  those  who  had  died  without 
hearing  the  Gospel.  I  have  six  brothers 
living  now.  The  youngest  is  fifteen 
months  old,  and  is  such  a  sweet  baby.  We 
love  to  go  to  Sunday  School.  We  are  go- 
ing to  move  on  our  ranch  soon,  then  it  will 
be  a  long  way  to  go  to  school.  Papa 
thinks  he  may  be  able  to  start  a  new  school 
nearer  to  our  ranch.  I  was  12  years  old 
last  May. 

Sarah  Davis. 


A  Letter  a,nd  a  Waltz. 

Maeser,  Utah. 
I  am  eight  years  old.  My  mama  is  dead. 
My  papa  is  ward  clerk.  He  has  a  big  barn 
and  a  herd  of  sheep.  I  have  six  sisters 
and  four  brothers.  We  all  like  to  read  the 
Juvenile.  I  will  send  you  a  little  waltz 
I  made  up.  Beatrice  Stringham. 

Dear  sister  Beatrice    has   never  been  to 


school  so  her  letter  is   a  little  soiled;  per- 
haps she  will  do  better  next  time. 

Beatrice's  sister. 

K 
Answer  to  Charades. 

Panacca,  Nevada. 
I  am  a  boy  13  years  of  age.    I  have  nev- 
er noticed  in  the  Letter-Box  a  letter  or  char- 
ade sent  from  here.     I'll  send  the  answers 
to  the  charadss   given    in  June  15.     Mary 
Davidson's   is    "Christopher    Columbus," 
aud  Flora  Watkins'  is  "Daniel  Webster." 
Elmer  Edwards. 
•i 
Bishop  Released  and    Missed. 

Yost,  Utah. 
I  have  watched  the  letters  in  the  Juve- 
nile very  closely,  and  have  not  seen  any 
from  this  place,  so  I  will  write  one.  I 
am  much  interested  in  reading  the  Juve- 
nile, the  Era,  Children's  Friend,  and  other 
Church  books.  I  have  a  brother  on  a  mis- 
sion in  Missouri.  It  will  be  a  year  the  5th 
of  September  since  he  started  from  Salt 
Lake  City.  Our  bishop  was  -released 
from  his  labors  in  that  position  the  last 
conference  that  was  held  here.  We  miss 
him  very  much  in  our  ward.     I   attended 
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the  last  conference  held  at  Oakley,  and 
saw  Presidents  Joseph  F.  Smith  and  An- 
thon  H.  Lund,  and  two  of  the  Apostles.  I 
am  13  years  old. 

Sarah  L.  Bronson. 


Living  with  Grandma. 

Joseph,  Oregon. 
This  is  the  first  time  I  have  written  to 
my  little  friends.  I  love  to  hear  the  little 
letters  read.  I  am  a  little  girl  eight  years 
old.  I  am  living  with  my  grandma.  I 
have  three  little  sisters  and  one  brother. 
My  mama  died  a  year  ago  last  April,  when 
our  little  baby  sister  was  three  weeks  old. 
Our  home  is  in  Cove,  Oregon.  We  are 
spending  the  summer  in  Willowa  valley. 
My  papa  has  rented  a  ranch  here.  This  is 
a  pretty  valley  and  there  is  a  pretty  lake 
here  in  the  mountains  about  two  miles 
from  Joseph,  where  people  go  boat  riding 
in  the  summer.  I  will  send  you  a  picture 
of  the  lake.  I  will  say  goodby  as  I  do  not 
wish  to  tire  you. 

Edith  Rawson. 


I  am  six  years  old  and  have  a  little 
brother  and  a  baby  sister.  I  like  to  go  to 
my  Sunday  School  and  Primary  where  I 
can  learn  so  many  nice  things.  Stake 
conference  is  going  to  be  held  here,  and  we 
all  expect  to  see  President  Joseph  F.  Smith 
out  here  to  tell  us  something. 

Ardis  E.  Young 


THE  VIRTUES  OF  THE  MOTHERS. 

I  think  it  must  be  somewhere  written 
that  the  virtues  of  mothers  shall  occasion- 
ally be  visited  upon  their  children,  as  well 
as  the  sins  of  the  fathers. 

Charles  Dickens. 


THE  ROAD  TO  AMBITION. 

The  road  to  selfish  ambition  is  too  nar- 
row for  friendship,  too  crooked  for  love, 
too  rugged  for  honesty,  and  too  dark  for 
science. 

J.  J.  Rousseau. 


THE  WISDOM   FROM  GOD. 

I  should  be  the  veriest  shallow 
and  self-conceited  blockhead  upon 
the  footstool,  if,  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  that  are  put  upon  me 
in  this  place  I  should  hope  to  get 
along  without  the  wisdom  that 
comes  from  God,  and  not  from 
men. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 


THE    FOUNTAIN    LAKE 


Looking   for  President  Smith. 

Vernal,  Utah. 
We  take  the  Juvenile  Instructor,  and 
I  like  to  have  the  little  letters  read  to  me. 


Be  true  to  your  own  highest  convictions. 
Intimations  from  our  own  souls  of  some- 
thing more  perfect  than  others  teach,  if 
faithfully  followed,  give  a  consciousness 
of  spiritual  force  and  progress  never  expe- 
rienced by  the  vulgar  of  high  life  or  low 
life,  who  march  only  as  they  are  drilled,  to 
the  step  of  their  tunes. 


LAUGH.  AND  THE  WORLD  LAUGHS  WITH  YOU 


Optimistic   Brown. 

Brown's  cheerfulness  was  a  sourceof  wonder 
and  admiration  to  his  friends.  Hither  his  relig- 
ion or  his  philosophy  taught  him  to  accept  every- 
thing as  a  wise  dispensation.  But  then  he  had 
a  large  share  of  worldly  coods,  his  friends  ar- 
gued,and  nothing  but  adversity  would  shake  his 
faith." 

Therefore  when  a  promising  crop  was  washed 
away  by  a  flood,  the  neighbors  were  much  as- 
tonished to  hear  him  say,  "It's  all  for  the  best. 
I  was  blessed  with  an  over-abundance  last  year. ' 

In  the  winter  his  home  burred  to  the  ground. 
To  his  neighbors's  solicitations  he  calmly  res- 
ponded, "The  house  never  suited  us,  anyway,  so 
it  is  all  for  the  best." 

Other  calamities  befell  Brown,  but  still  he  re- 
fused to  be  disheartened. 

The  climax  came  when  he  was  in  a  railroad 
accident.  Both  feet  were  so  badly  crushed  that 
amputation  was  ncessary. 

Sympathetic  friends  gathered  from  all  quar- 
ters. They  dreaded  to  hear  the  lamentations 
they  were  sure  would  greet  them,  for  even 
Brown  could  hardly  be  expected  to  pass  this 
lightly  by. 

"Guess you  are  pretty  well  discouraged,  aren't 
you,  with  both  feet  cut  off?"  ventured  some- 
one.    "Do  you  think  this  is  all  for  the  best?" 

But  Urown  nodded  his  head,  smiling  wanly, 
and  said, 

"They  were  always  cold,  anyway!" 

Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


The  Vanquished  One:  "But  you're  twice 
my  size." 

"I'll  give  you  two  chances,  then.  Stand  up 
again. 


Texts  for  the  Times. 

For  the  suburbanite: 

"I  will  never  leave  thee."— Heb.  18;  5. 
For  the  chorus  lady: 

"Be  clothed  with  humility."— I  I'eter  .">:  5. 
For  the  universities: 
"The  6ound  of  the  grinding  is  low."— Ecclee. 
12:  4. 
For  Wall  Street: 
"The   lambs   are   for   thy    clothing."— i'rov. 
27:  26. 
For  the  dentist: 
"Open  thy  mouth  wide,  and  I  will  till    it." — 
Pa.  81:  10. 
For  Standpatters: 
"In  prosperity  the  destroyer  shall  come."— 
Job  15:  21. 
For  Pittsburg: 
"The  crooked  shall  be  made  straight." — Luke 
3:  5. 
For  Kentucky: 

"Drink  no  water."  — I  Kings  13:  22. 
For  the  patent  medicine  grafter: 

"Physician,  heal  thyself."— Luke  4:  23. 
For  the  pugilist: 
"Let  us   smite  him  with  the  tongue." — Jer. 
18:  18. 

Hoh  e m  ian  Maga  sine. 
x 
Two  Whoops  and  a  Holler. 

In  various  parts  of  the  country  they  have  a 
way  of  telling  distances  by  "right  smart  piece," 
"eunshotoff,"  "day's  journey,"  and  the  like; 
but  down  in  southern  Florida  they  do  it  differ- 
ently. 

A  party  of  amateur  pedestrians  were  "doing" 
the  state,  and  a6  often  happens  with  such  travel- 
ers, had  lost  their  way.  It  was  near  night  and 
they  were  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  Presently  they 
saw  a  man  riding  a  cow.  "Can  you  tell  us  how 
far  it  is  to  Barton?"  one  of  the  party  asked. 

The  man  looked  to  the  right  and  left,  as 
though  seeking  information  from  the  palmettoes 
and  prickly  pears. 

"Well,  I  reckon  hit'  'bout  two  whoops,"  he 
said  at  length. 

"Two  what?" 

The  man  seemed  to  take  this  as  challenging 
his  veracity,  for  he  once  more  looked  question- 
ingly  at  the  palmettoes  and  prickly  pears. 

"P'raps  it  may  be  a  smutch  furder,"  he  ad- 
mitted, reflectively,  "but  I  'low  hit  ain't  mor'n 
two  whoops  an'  a  holler." 


We  must  raise  money  to  pay  for  the  goods  stolen  from  us 
last  April.  All  new  goods.  No  old  stock. 

25  PER  CENT  OFF  THE  REGULAR 

JOHN  DAYNES  &  SONS,  26  Main  St.  Salt  Lake  City. 


DeBouzek-Huntze  Co. 


SUCCESSORS     TO 


ENGRAVING  (o 

27  23  W.SO.TlHPll ST/ 
SAJ.TUM. 
-■CITY-!-.  -  " 


A  A  H  I  Hidden  Nkm.  MtmUHp,  Silk  Frlof* 
V  Un  I  Ea»«tope  bud  all  oih«  kin 4s  of  CABDS 
■■  VnP  ■  »DJ  Premium  Arttcos.  Scmpla  AlbuM 
of  FlDMt  C*r\l«  tod  P...-.-.  -.t  I  -.  -  ;  r.;  lint,  all  tot  I 
Sotatsttmp.  OHIO  CASD  COMPANY.  CAJ>IZ,  OHIO- 

SCLNIC  LI,\E  OF  THE   WORLD. 


The  only  transcontinental  Jine  passing 
directly  through  quaint  and  picturesque 
Salt  Lake  City.  A  stop-over  is  allowed  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  beautiful  Glenwood,  Colo- 
rado Spi  ings  or  Denver  on  all  classes  of 
tickets  on  application  to  the  train  con- 
ductor. Scenery  ucequaled  in  the  world. 
I .  A.  Benton.  General  Agent 


Key:  Young  and  ris- 
ing generation. 


Isaac  Pitman's  Pre-eminent  Shorthand. 

10  to  14  years  of  age  is  the  best  time  to  learn  it. 

"The  Utah  Phonographer, "  Gem,  4  pages,  size  10  by  14  inches,  has  full  par- 
ticulars, only  10  cents.     $10  in  prizjs  in  it. 

JAMES  D.  STIRLING,     14  N.  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


TIME 

It  is  essential  that  your  children  have  protection  from  cold  and 
damp  during  the  fall  and  winter  months  Z.  C.  M.  I.  Shoes 
will  keep  their  feet  warm  and  dry;  they  give  excellent  wear- 
ing satisfaction. 

"MOUNTAINEER  OVERALLS"  DON'T  RIP,  ARE  HONESTLY  MADE. 

.    C.     M.     I. 


;THE  B00K     "100  YEARS  OF  MORMONISM" 

Reduced  from  $1,50  to  $1.00  for  Sunday  School  workers  or  Quorum  members 

in  qoanities  of  Six  or  more.  This  price  does'not  include  Postage  oiiExpreES. 

Send  your  order  to  Daseret  Sunday  School  Union,  44  E.  So.  Temple. 

Parents  Class  Leaflets  for  Sept.,  Oct.,  Ho  v.  and  Dec,  are  now  printed.   10  cents  per  Dozen. 


lO 
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OSTERMOOR  MATTRESSES. 

Have  you  ever  slept  on  one?  They  assure 
refreshing  rest,  and  sound  sleep,  are  sanitary 
and  hygienic.  In  fact  they  are  the  very  best 
that  the  Mattress  Maker's  art  can  produce. 
,  Sold  in  Utah  only  by 

H.  Dinwoodey  Furniture  Co. 


®AJLvr  IvA:h:e>   city,    utah 


|    SIX    DAYS 

IN    WONDERLAND. 


A  Tour  of  Yellowstone  Park 
via 


Season 


of  1907 


First-class  dining  and  sleeping  car  service  fur- 
nished up  to  the  stage  point,  the  coaching  beyond 
being  arranged  In  short  distances,  with  long  con- 
renlent  stops  for  lunch  and  sight-seeing  each  day, 
and  accommodations  each  night  at  the  Park  As- 
sociation Hotels  which  provide  all  possible  con- 
veniences for  the  comfort  of  tourists, 

NO  BETTER  VACATION  TRIP  THAN  THIS  IN  ALL 
THE  LAND. 

Write  for  beautiful  souvenir  book— "WHERE 
GUSH  THE  GEYSERS." 
0.  E.  BURLEY,  D.  S.  SPENCER. 

Gen.  Past.  Agt.  Asst.  Gen.  Pass 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Go  to 

Bennett  Glass  &  Paint  Co. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

For  what  Information  you  want  about 

GLASS  AND  PAINT 

8end  them  your  orders  and 
you  will  be  pleased  with  their 
method    of   doing   business. 

*<"  I     YOU    WILL  GET  SATISFACTION. 


Reports  from  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try prove  that  an  era  of  prosperity  is  being 
enjoyed.  Everything  is  booming  and 
everybody  is  enjoying  the  fruits  of  pros- 
perity. There's  no  reason  wny  you  should 
not  carry  Fire  Insurance,  especially  when 
the  rates  with  reliable  and  responsible 
companies  are  within  the  reach  of  all. 
Why  not  consult  us  today  and  entrust  us 
with  the  placing  of  your  insurance? 

HEBER  I.  GRANT  &  CO., 

General  Insurance 

2D  26  S.  Main,  Salt  Lake  City. 


ONLY 


56.2 


A  LIMITED 
NUMBER 


$2.50  Monthly 

Freight   Paid  to  Your  Statioa  if  in  Utah. 


VRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 


Clayton  Music  Co. 

Leading  Music  Dealers 

109-11-13  S.  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City, Utah 

J.  J.  MINES,  Jl.,  laeagsr. 


Yoi  can  secure  any  of  the  Church  Publications  in  print  at  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 
Bosk  Store,  44  E.  Sontb  Temple  Street.    Orders  tiled  the  same  day  as  reeeiied 


